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RENA. 
A LEGEND OF BRUSSELS. 


I. 


St. GuDuLa’s bells were chiming for the midnight, sad and slow. 
In the ancient town of Brussels, many and many a year ago, 


And St. Michael, poised so grandly on his lofty, airy height, 
Seemed transfigured in the glory of the full moon's tender light, 


When, a fair and saintly maiden, crowned with locks of palest gold, 
Rena stood beside her lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold. 


She with grief and tears was pallid; but his face was hard and stern : 
All the passion of his being in his dark eyes seemed to burn. 


‘* Never dream that I will give thee back thy plighted faith,’’ he 
cried, 

‘*By St. Michael's sword I swear it, thou, my love, shalt be my 
bride!" 


‘* Nay, but hear me,” she responded ; ‘‘ hear the words that I must 
speak ; 

I must speak, and thou must hearken, though my heart is like to 
break. 


‘* Yestermorn, as I sat spinning blithely at my cottage door, 
Straightway fell a stately shadow in the sunshine on the floor; 


‘And a figure stood before me, so majestic and so grand, 
That I knew it in a moment for the mighty Hildebrand ; — 


‘*Stood and gazed on me till downward at my feet the distaff 
dropped, 
And in all my veins the pulsing of the swift life-current stopped. 


‘**« Thou art Rena,’ then he uttered, and he swore a dreadful oath, 
And the tempest of his anger beat on me and on us both. 


‘*¢ She who thinks to wed with Volmar must have lands and gold,’ 
said he, 
‘Or must come of noble lineage, fit to mate with mine and me! 


‘*« Thou art but a peasant maiden, empty-handed, lowly born ; 
All the ladies of my castle would look down on thee with scorn. 


‘*« Even he will weary of thee when his passion once is spent, 
Vainly cursing her who doomed him to an endless discontent!’ 


‘‘ Then I, trembling, rose up slowly, and I looked him in the face, 
Though the dreadful frown it wore seemed to darken all the place. 


‘**Sir, I thank you for this warning,’ said I, speaking low and 
clear, 
‘ But the laughter of your ladies I must teach my heart to bear. 


‘** For the rest — your son is noble —and my simple womanhood 
He will hold in loving honor, as a saint the holy rood! 


‘*Oh! then his stern face whitened, and a bitter laugh laughed he: 
‘ Truly this my son is noble, and he shall not wed with thee. 


‘«* Hear my words now, and remember! for by this good sword I 
swear, 
And by Michael standing yonder, watching us from upper air, 


‘** If he dares to place a wedding-ring upon your dowerless hand, 
On his head shall fall a father's curse —the curse of Hildebrand!’ 


**O, my Volmar! 
swoon ; 
When I woke the room was silent; it was past the hour of noon; 


Then the earth rocked, and I fell down in a 


‘And I waited for thy coming, as the captive waits for death, 
With a mingled dread and longing, and a half-abated breath!" 


Straight the young man bowed before her, as before a holy shrine: 
‘* Never hand of high-born lady was more richly dowered than 
thine! 


‘What care I for gold or honors, or— my — father's — curse ? " 
he said ; 
But the words died out in shudders, and his face grew like the dead. 


Then she twined her white arms round him, and she murmured, 
sweet and low, 
As the night wind breathing softly over banks where violets blow: 


** * He who is accursed of father, he shall be accursed of God,’ 
Long ago said one who followed where the holy prophets trod. 


‘* Kiss me once, then, O my Volmar! just once more, my Volmar 
dear, 


Even as you would kiss my white lips if I lay upon my bier! 


‘* For a gulf as dark as death has openéd wide ‘twixt thee and me ; 


Il. 

Once again the bells of midnight chimed from St. Gudula’s towers, 
While St. Michael watched the city slumbering through the ghostly 
hours. 


But no slumber came to Rena where she moaned in bitter pain, 
For the anguish of that parting wrought its work on heart and 


brain. 


Suddenly the air grew heavy as with magical perfume, 


And a weird and wondrous splendor filled the dim and silent room. 


In the middle of the chamber stood a lady fair and sweet, 
| With bright tresses falling softly to her small and sandaled feet. 


Flushed her cheeks were as a wild rose, and the glory of her eyes 
Was the laughing light and glory of the kindling morning skies. 


Airy robes of lightest tissue from her white arms floated free ; 
They seemed woven of the mist that curls above the azure sea, 


Wrought in curious devices, star and wheel and leaf and flower, 
That, like frost upon a window-pane, might vanish in an hour. 


In her hands she bore a cushion, quaintly fashioned, strangely set 
With small silver pins that spanned it like a branching coronet ; 


And from threads of finest texture swung light bobbins to and fro, 
As the lady stood illumined in the weird and wondrous glow. 


Not a single word she uttered; but, as silent as a shade, 
Down the room she swiftly glided and beside the startled maid 


Knelt, a radiant vision, smiling into Rena’s wondering eyes, 
Giving arch yet gracious answer to her tremulous surprise. 


Then she laid the satin cushion on the wondering maiden’'s knee, 
And to all her mute bewilderment, rio syllable spake she. 


But, as in and out and round about, the silver pins among, 
Flashed the white hand of the lady. and the shining bobbins swung, 


Lo! a web of fairy lightness like the misty robe she wore, 
Swiftly grew beneath her fingers, drifting downward to the floor! 


And as Rena looked and wondered, inch by inch the marvel grew, 
Till the eastern windows brightened as the gray dawn struggled 
through. 


Then the lady's hand touched Rena’s, and she pointed far away, 
Where the palace towers were gleaming in the first red light of 
day. 


But when once again the maiden turned her glance within the 
room, 
With the lady fair had vanished all the splendor and perfume. 


Still the satin cushion lay there, quaintly fashioned, strangely set 
With the silver pins that spanned it like a branching coronet ; 


Still the light web she had woven lay in drifts upon the floor, 
Like the mist wreaths resting softly on some lone, enchanted shore ! 


III. 


Slowly Rena raised the cushion, with her sweet eyes shining clear, 
Lightly tossed the fairy bobbins, half in gladness, half in fear. 


Ah! not vain had been her watching as the lovely lady wrought ; 
All the magic of her fingers her own cunning hand had caught! 


Many a day above the cushion Rena’s peerless head was bent, 
And through many a solemn night she labored on with sweet 
intent. 


For, mayhap, the mystic marvels that she wove might bring her 
gold — 
A fair dowry fit to match the pride of Hildebrand the Bold ! 


Then she braided up her long hair, and put on her russet gown, 
And with wicker basket laden passed she swiftly through the town, 


To the palace where Queen Ildegar, with dames of high degree, 
In a lofty oriel window sat, the beauteous morn to see. 


In the doorway she stood meekly, till the queen said, ‘‘ Maiden fair, 
What have you in yonder basket that you carry with such care ?"’ 


Eagerly she raised her blue eyes, hovering smiles and tears be- 
tween, 
Then across the room she glided, and knelt down before the queen. 


Lifting up the wicker cover, ‘‘ Saints in heaven!" cried Ildegar, 
‘Here are tissues fit for angels, wrought with wreath and point 
and star, 


‘*In most curious devices! Never saw I aught so rare — 
Where found you these frail webs woven of the lightest summer 
air?” 


‘* Well they may be fit for angels,’’ said she, underneath her 
breath ; 
‘*O my lady, hear a story that is strange and true as death.” 


But ere yet the tale was ended, up rose good Queen IIdegar, 
And she sent her knights and pages to the castle riding far. 


‘* Bring me Hildebrand and Volmar, ere the sun goes down!" she 
cried, 
‘*Ho! my ladies, for a wedding, and your queen shall bless the 





Neither thou nor I can cross it, and thy wife I may not be!" 


bride! 


‘* I will buy these airy wonders, and this maiden in her hand 
Shall a dowry hold as royal as the noblest in the land.” 


So they combed her shining tresses, and they brought her robes of 
silk, : 

Broidered thick with gold and silver, on a ground as white as 
milk. 


But she whispered, ‘‘ Sweetest ladies, let me wear my russet gown, 
That I wore this happy morning walking blithely through the town. 


‘*T am but a peasant maiden, all unused to grand estate, 
And for robes of silken splendor, dearest ladies, let me wait!" 


Then the good queen, smiling brightly, from the wicker basket 
took 
Lightest web of quaintest pattern, and its filmy folds outshook. 


With her own white hand she laid it over Rena’s golden hair, 
And she cried, ‘‘ Oh, look, my ladies! Ne’er before was bride so 
fair!" 


Ladies ! when you wear your Brussels laces, costlier far than gold, 
Think of Rena, and her lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold! 
— Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


+ 
> 


A GREAT MAN IN A GREEN HAT. 

AMONG the various important functions of the 
newspaper, none is more invaluable than that of the 
personal communications it holds, by means of spe- 
cial reporters, with the prominent participants in 
whatever affairs of the day chance to be uppermost 
in the popular regard. Mankind appoints a deputy, 
as it were, to bring the most eminent individuals of 
the race into direct personal communication with its 
vast self; and this deputy is none other than the 
brisk little literary bloodhound from the newspaper 
office, who hunts down ruthlessly both the high and 
the low, and draws from them with the panting fang 
of his pen whatever the despotic public thirsts for. 
This operation it is which has acquired the name of 
“interviewing ;’’ and certainly we owe to it the de- 
tails of some very remarkable colloquies. What, for 
instance, can be more satisfactory than to learn, 
through its agency, precisely the words uttered by 
some intelligent grocer, with whom the satellite of 
some Daily Morning Luminary may have parleyed, 
on the occasion of a supposed popular excitement, 
arising from anticipated increase in the cost of cer- 
tain monopolized goods? Or what more refreshing 
than to hear the opinions of an equally astute 
butcher, consulted in regard to some transient ex- 
tortion by ice-dealers in the hot months; and to 
receive accurate information as to how often that 
thoughtful man may have uttered the word “ well,” 
in the course of imparting his views? 

Now it happens that the recorder of these notes 
once held an interview with a distinguished person- 
age, who shall be nameless, and in a locality which it 
is unnecessary particularly to specify — which inter- 
view, doubtless. from some oversight or misunder- 
standing on the part of the editor, never found its 
due place upon the historic page of the newspaper 
for which a report of it had been prepared. The 
writer has deemed the matter involved to be one of 
so much value to the world, that he has ventured to 
put it in such form as may serve to draw it forth 
from the obscurity in which it has hitherto been al- 
lowed to lie, and bring it easily to the notice of all 
who are fortunate enough to peruse this article. At 
the outset, however, it must be stated, that the 
Great Man, who was on this occasion the butt of the 
reporter’s interrogations, had been reported to sym- 
pathize with the Fenian movement in America, by 
reason of his having been seen to wear a green hat. 
The object of the visit was to inquire into the origin 
and significance of this rumor. 

The reporter found the general (for as such he 
must here appear) sitting in his shirt-sleeves, in his 
room at the Mountain House, a country hotel where 
he was passing the summer. At the moment of en- 
tering the room, the reporter glanced at a handsome 
ormolu clock on the mantel, and observed that it 
was twenty minutes past twelve. The conversation 
opened as follows: 

Reporter. Good morning, general. 

General. Good morning, sir. 

Reporter. 1 called to make some inquiries, general, 
about a rumor that is afloat in regard to— 

General. Ah, yes, yes. Sit down, sir; sit down. 

Reporter. You know, general — 

General. Come ; before we talk this over, you must 
have some refreshment. 

Here the eminent officer rang the bell, and or- 








dered some mint-juleps from the waiter who answered 
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his summons. During the waiter’s absence, conver- 
sation was resumed; the general remarking that he 
had seldom encountered such hot weather as at that 
time prevailed. 

“ The flies, too,” he proceeded, “are especially trou- 
blesome.” 

At that moment, a dexterous insect of the order 
alluded to, took up its position, with amazing promp- 
titude, directly on the end of the veteran’s nose. 

«“ Allow me,” said the reporter, with an accent of 
sympathetic concern. And he drew forth his hand- 
kerchief, for an assault upon the winged plague. 

But the general was already fully alive to the situ- 
ation. With marvelous swift fury he brought his 
palm into direct contact with the nasal prominence 
occupied by the enemy; and the sharp concussion 
which ensued gave sign of the rapid evacuation ac- 
complished by the latter ; the exposed organ, indeed, 
being left quite defenseless against the Great Man’s 
self-inflicted slap. 

This little incident, however, served to promote the 
agreeably confidential mood desirable upon such oc- 
casions. The mint-juleps now arrived ; and the gen- 
eral, adjusting his straw in the cool liquid, with a 
thoughtful air, began to draw up through it the re- 
freshing current of the elaborate liquor. How sweet 
to recall, in after days, those spicy sessions of the 
dinner-table, with its common material appurte- 
nances, and unspiritual but gratifying odors, at which 
we listened to some famous man or woman eminent 
in the domains of science, art, and literature! On 
such occasions their last utterances have a value not 
to be determined. Happy may he esteem himself, 
who hears enough of them to supply him with ma- 
terial for magazine articles in the reminiscent tone, 
when age draws on, and all these worthies he has 
known are comfortably silenced by the sod. I think 
there was a consciousness of this prevailing in the 
minds of the general and the reporter, during this 
interview. There was a sort of tacit understanding 
between them, that everything which the former 
said should be considered as especially noteworthy, 
or very profound; and this mutual convention lent 
to the conversation an unusual degree of fascination. 

“Do you know,” said the general, stirring the icy 
liquid in his glass, and looking down upon it witha 
dreamy, and not unpleasant sense of his own gran- 
deur and wisdom; “I often think I can see a good 
deal in a mint-julep.” 

“I know,” answered the reporter, “that, if indulged 
in too frequently, they often make a man see a good 
deal, the sight of which he would be glad enough to 
dispense with.”” And, this said, the reporter indulged 
in a modest sense of having made an apt reply. 

“ There is a double significance in what you say,” 
returned the Great Man; “for I presume that you, 
also, have reference to the twofold sense of vision 
produced by excess in this kind of beverage.” 

Then he applied himself again to his straw; and, 











although his lips closed around it with sufficient 
firmness to insure the safe passage of the julep, a 
certain twitching was perceptible at the corners of 
the mouth, such as usually indicates the effort to 
restrain any muscular expression of satisfaction at 
| one’s own witticisms. The reporter laughed ; but, if 
| the sound lacked spontaneiety and heartiness, it must 
| have been owing to the fact that he had been very 
frequently obliged, in the pursuit of his profession, 
to employ this same mode of indicating pleasure, 
when he did not really feel it, so that his laugh had 
acquired a habit of weariness that even asserted it- 
self at the present juncture. 

“ By-the-way,” he said, “ speaking of double-sight 
reminds me of the question of clairvoyance. What 
| is your opinion, general, of the phenomena ranged 
| under that head ?” 

But, upon this, the general assumed an aspect of 
inscrutable wisdom that was indeed awful; so that 
the reporter became seriously alarmed. 

“T would not, for a moment,” he hastened to say, 
“urge the matter upon you, if you are in any way 
reluctant to express your views.” 

The general’s brow cleared itself again, in some 
degree. 

“You are right,” he said, “the time is not yet ripe 
for utterances on this subject, such as I should be 
inclined to make. There are thoughts, sometimes, 
which a man must let perish with himself.” 





must abandon, for fear the waters should strangle 
him, were he to linger long in the depths of the sea.” 
As he delivered himself of this simile, the reporter 


the straw; and concluded by gracefully drying his 
mustache with his tongue. 

“You take me precisely,” said the general. “The 
treasure, of course, is the thought; and the sea typi- 
fies the depth of the intellectual currents, in which 
one must grope for such a treasure. Yes, yes; pre- 
cisely.” 

The general, having made the idea his own by his 
brilliant and ingenious translation, gathered his eye- 
brow into a very black concentration of dignity, and 
turned his gaze absently upon the interviewer. 

“ By-the-by!” he said, “you were going to make 
some inquiries of me —” 

Reporter. Oh, yes; about the rumors afloat con- 
cerning your wearing a green hat. 

But here the reporter’s eye fell again upon the or- 
molu clock, and he became suddenly aware that the 
hour he had allotted himself for the interview had 
elapsed, save for some few minutes. 

“My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “excuse me, if I has- 
ten matters a little. I have only five minutes to 
catch the train.” 

“ Oh, I will walk down with you to the station,” 
said the Great Man, with a great breadth of complais- 
ance in his mien. 

With this, he rose, drew on a capacious linen coat, 
and proceeding to a closet, took from thence a glar- 
ing green hat, which he at once put on, with a reso- 
lute air. The reporter was surprised to find the cur- 
rent rumor thus corroborated ; but he held his peace, 
and walked in silence by the Great Man’s side, until 
they were clear of the hotel, and out of the range of 
listeners. At last he said: “I see, then, that it is 
true. You do wear a green hat.” 

“Well, what harm is there in that? 
fancy of mine.” 

“But you know what is said about it? People de- 
clare that it is a direct indication of sympathy on 
your part with the Fenian organization in this coun- 
try. And such a sympathy, in a man of your posi- 
tion, is, you know —” 

At this instant, the arriving locomotive uttered its 
shriek. They were now standing on the platform: 
there was no time to lose. A conviction came wear- 
ily over the reporter’s brain that, after all, he had 
not as yet extracted any very tangible information 
concerning the significance of the green hat. 

“Tell me,” he cried, with desperation, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of it? What am I to say to the public?” 

“ Why, say simply that there is nothing in it.” 

“In what?” cried the reporter, quite disordered by 
the excitement of the moment. 

“There is nothing in the green hat /” exclaimed the 
Great Man, with a slight fluctuation of irritation in 
the rough texture of his large throat. 

“Ont” 

The reporter had already mounted the steps of the 
hindmost car; and, the train now moving away, the 
interview was ended. It occurred to him, however, 
that, at the moment of his last declaration, the ead 
of the Great Man was in the green hat. And yet he 
had said there was nothing in it, 

“How can I tell the public that ?’’ mused the man 
of the pen, as he stood at the back of the last car, 
gazing still at the lessening spot of green yet to be 
seen moving over the station platform. “And yet, 
I suppose the modesty of that profound man is such 
that he really believes what he says.” 

It may have been owing to a reluctance on the 
part of the supervising editor of the daily paper be- 
fore referred to, to print so damaging a statement in 
regard to the mental capacity of the eminent person 
interviewed; but it is at all events certain that no 
account of the colloquy ever appeared in its sub- 
sequent issues. And, unfortunately, the reporter 
neglected to inquire caréfully into the causes of its 
suppression. He shortly afterward abandoned the 
reportorial profession, But it has often occurred to 
him since, that his chief in the newspaper office must 
have wholly disbelieved in the truth of the report, 
owing to the great and surprising excellence of the 
conversation attributed to the great man and his in- 
terviewer. The writer, however, feels confident that 
the truth of the recital may be proved inferentially, 
by reference to any of the more extended accounts 
of interviews between news-writers and eminent con- 
temporaries, which constantly appear in the daily 
‘papers. He is of opinion that the conversation 
therein rehearsed will seldom be found any less ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, or important to the welfare and 
progress of mankind, than the preceding chronicle of 
his own audience with the Great Man in a Green 


It is a rural 





| 
| “Like the treasure,” said the other, “which a diver 
| 


took a copious draught from his tumbler, unaided by 





CONCERNING COSTUMES. 


CERTAIN philosophers indulge in dreams of a uni- 

versal language and costume. Practically, good lin- 

guists have surmounted the difficulty caused by the 

confusion of tongues, but the world’s differences in 

temperature and climate will always cause men to 

wear a great variety of dress. And who would wish 

it otherwise, since every people appears to instinct- 

ively adopt that costume which most perfectly har- 

monizes with their surroundings; or, in other words, 

is the most artistic? The native red man of the un- 

broken wilderness of North America, clad in skins 

of animals, feathers of birds, bones of fishes gro- 

tesquely arranged, his skin smeared with the gaudy 

pigments of earth, made a striking figure of himself, 

the wonder of Europeans, and the delight of artists. 

Had any other genus of man welcomed Columbus, 

it would have been an anomaly in Nature. 

Charles Dickens once said, before his last visit to 

this country, that one would find the Americans a 

set of sad, silent people, in tail coats. At the pres- 

ent day we have bravely overcome both our siience 

and our tail coats. A change in favor of the artistic 
and picturesque in costume has taken place, doubt- 

less owing to the influences exerted by our com- 
ing in close contact with all mankind. For it isa 
true saying, that the law which moulds a tear, also 
rounds a planet. A composite nation will natu- 
rally have a mosaic costume. Perhaps as great a 
variety of dress can be seen on the Mall of Central 
Park, in the Rotunda of Castle Garden, or in the 
Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, as at the World’s Ex- 
hibition in Vienna. Visitors in Vienna confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the similarity in cos- 
tume which prevails. The Prater is filled with well- 
dressed people. Even the royal personages, save 
upon /ée and state occasions, go about plainly 
dressed, seeking to avoid being recognized. The 
fashions of London and Paris are fast being rigidly 
followed by other people than Europeans and Amer- 
icans. The Japanese who visit the West, doff their 
Oriental garb, assuming that of the Occident, much 
to the disappointment of those who hope to see them 
as they are at home. Japan is even agitating the 
question of making the English dress the national 
costume. Perhaps the introduction of western civil- 
ization will necessitate a change in dress; but the 
disappearance of the costume of their native land 
will be an event to be deplored. Vienna being so 
convenient of access to people from Asia, the world 
thought to see her streets filled with a varied crowd 
representing all the languages and costumes under 
the sun. Turks, Armenians, Egyptians, and Chinesc 
are there, but not enough to give variety to the pic- 
ture. The Turkish fez abounds; and now and then one 
sees the conical cap of a Chinese, or the peaked one of 
the Armenian ; but the rest of the dress is European 
— the same which General Sherman was surprised tc 
find in the palace of the Khedive of Egypt. 

Dress has ever been regarded as an indication of 
civilization. Nothing can be more amazingly hideous 
than the costume of the ccpper-colored faces of 
to-day, with their black hair braided with beads, 
buckskin moccasins and shirt; and a buffalo robe, 
inside out, fastened at the waist by a belt. One of 
the most artistic costumes of the day, dying out in 
Rome we are sorry to know, is that universally worn 
by the women peasants who labor out of doors, gath- 
ering grapes and olives on the slopes of the Alban 
hills. They have their heads shaded by white Jann’, 
and are dressed in bright pink and blue petticoats 
and laced bodices ornamented with gold braid. The 
present fashion, in which Italian women of the better 
class dress, makes them look like the veriest carica- 
tures. They wear mountains of hair, short-waisted 
dresses, trained skirts, large panniers, and ‘“‘ Ragabas”’ 
bonnets. American women usually dress in good 
taste ; oftentimes exquisite — at least in the drawing- 
rooms, and on the promenades of the large towns. 
They are given, at different seasons, to all the colors 
of the rainbow, so that a matinée audience in New 
York resembles an animated flower-bed. Greater 
contrasts in female costumes are expected than in 
the male; and, since steam and electricity has joined 
the ends of the earth, we discover that the centres 
of civilization, as the capitals of Europe and America, 
set the fashions for the rest of womankind. White 
the tendency of the hour is for intelligent men, the 
world over, to dress alike, quaint costumes will con- 
tinue to exist among the peasantry of all nations. 
And if any nation solves the dress question, we are 





Hat. — G. P. Lathrop. 
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convinced it will be the United States. —F. W. 
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COLORADO SCENERY. 


ALL Atlantic-slope mountain scenery, as the White 
Mountains, the Adirondacks, and the Alleghanies, is 
tame compared with the infinite variety and stupen- 
dous views to be found in the Rocky Mountains. 
After crossing the Missouri River, the traveler passes 
over a great plain which stretches unbroken to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. Westward they rise 
in successive ranges, each overtopping the preced- 
ing one, until they culminate in the massive, snow- 
crowned chain which is the dividing ridge between 
the waters flowing toward the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Asa whole, this range of mountains is sup- 
posed to be the grandest and most massive in the 
world. Colorado, from which our views of the Rocky 
Mountains were taken, is an immense territory, con- 
taining over one hundred and five thousand square 
miles; a region so varied in its characteristics as to 
afford a sublime field for the landscape-painter. Its 
luxuriant parks, its elevated table-lands, its wild 
cafions and snowy peaks, almost defy the pencil of 
the artist. 

The mountain system of Colorado is the grandest 
and most magnificent embraced in any equal extent 
of surface on the earth. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Rocky Mountains, which cross this territory 
from north to south, are only a narrow, broken ridge. 
Opposite, and west of the city of Denver, along the 











IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. —A. F. BUNNER. 


route to Georgetown, from which were taken the 
views in this number of 7vz Azpivz, the Rocky 
Mountain system is over three hundred miles wide! 
The traveler who penetrates half that distance, climb- 
ing their steep and rugged sides, plunging through 
torrents of ice-cold water, frequently resting in the 
loveliest of valleys, walled in by cliffs and peaks that 
pierce the clouds, can easily imagine that the world 
is made of mountains. Never, until this tour has 
been attempted, can the vast extent, bulk, and mas- 
siveness of the Rocky Mountains be fully realized. 


+ There may be isolated spurs and peaks elsewhere, 


possessing a more striking individuality, or lifting 
their summits a little higher above the sea level; but 
for vastness of extent, gigantic proportions, and com- 
manding sublimity and beauty of scenery, the cloud- 
capped, snow-crested Rocky Mountains stand alone 
in the world. Those who have exhausted other 
mountain regions of the globe—who have feasted 
upon the beauties of the Alps, the Apennines, and 
even the Himalayan ranges, go to Colorado to real- 
ize a full fruition of their grandest conceptions of 
mountain scenery. 

Wonderful as is the chain of Rocky Mountains 
throughout its great length, its grandeur appears to 
culminate in Colorado, where its several ranges are 
crowded together, and its peaks are the loftiest and 
most numerous. Our artist-sought this section, that 
he might place before our readers the finest scenery 
of the great West. An English gentleman, who vis- 
ited Denver City, at the foot of what he called the 
“Shining Mountains,” and looked for the first time 
on the “everlasting hills,” says the early sun was 
shining brightly, throwing all sorts of fantastic sha- 
dows on the foot-hills, silvering the white summits 
of the Snowy Range with a brightness almost too daz- 
zling to look upon. Seventy miles to the northward 
towered Long’s Peak, every gorge and chasm on its 
rugged sides being discernible, while a drooping white 
cloud enveloped its venerable head with a fleecy, 
gauze-like veil. The ride along the valley of Plum 





Creek to the top of the divide between the Platte and 
the Arkansas rivers, and down the other side, was very 
grand, simply too beautiful for description. The road 
runs by grassy slopes, between huge mountains, past 
castellated rocks of white sandstone, half-hidden by 
the groves of pines, reminding one of the ruins of 
ancient castles so numerous in the Old World; past 
monuments of red and white sandstone with ferrugi- 
nous caps; over creeks and under occasional snow 
sheds, until Colorado Springs are reached at the base 
of Pike’s Peak. 

Many of the ranges composing the Rocky Moun- 
tain system have local names, as the Snowy Range of 
the Sierra Madre, the Sangre de Christo, Saguache, 
Roan, Elkhorn, and Rabbit-Ear mountains. In 1869 
a number of the peaks of these ranges were measured, 
when it was found that from a single stand-point a 
thousand could be counted, each exceeding fourteen 
thousand feet in height above the sea level, none of 
them varying in their altitude two hundred feet. The 
Snowy Range, as the dividing ridge is locally called, 
is very serpentine in its course. Entering Colorado 
near its northeast corner, it runs in a southeasterly 
course for a long distance, then turns abruptly east, 
turns south again, and thence west, until it envelops 
the head-waters of the Arkansas, where it turns 
once more to the south, passing into New Mexico. 
The most noted peaks, all of which belong to this 
main range, and are over fourteen thousand feet 
in height, are Long’s, Edmund’s, James, Grey, Lin- 
coln, Harvard, Yale, and the Mount of the Holy 
Cross. Hundreds of others, quite as lofty, have not 
yet been named. The diverging ranges have moun- 
tains as high, some of which are more rugged and 
picturesque than any in the Snowy Range. One of 
the most celebrated of these is Pike’s Peak, upon 
the extremity of an interior range. It is a long dis- 
tance from any other snowy ranges and peaks, but if 
the traveler climbs to the top he will find vast fields 
where the snow never melts, and miniature lakes 
from which the ice never disappears. From these 
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SNOWY RANGE OF THE SIERRA MADRE, 


mountains the river system of Colorado is derived — 
the North Platte, which flows northward into Wyo- 
ming; the Grand River, which empties into the Cali- 
fornia Guif of the Pacific; the South Platte, which 
flows due east to the Missouri; the Arkansas River, 
which joins the Mississippi in the lower corner ot 
the State of Arkansas; and the Rio Grande del Norte, 
which flows through New Mexico, and empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Thus it will be seen that rivers 





flow out of Colorado in all directions, proving it to 
be the highest land on the continent. 

Rivers flowing through mountains make those im- 
mense cafions which are so wonderful and grand in 
Colorado. The largest picture of our Colorado series 
represents a wild cafion so often found in the Sierra 
Madre range of the Rocky Mountains. It is known 
as the Clear Creek Cafion, so called after a stream of 
that name which flows through it. Another cafion, 
smaller, but even more picturesque than this one, 
called the Devil’s Cafion, branches out from the side 
of Clear Creek Cafion. The sides of solid rock are 
very precipitous, clothed with pines and firs wherever 
they can find the slightest foothold, but appearing 
bare and rugged in many places where it is impos- 
sible for any vegetation to grow. Clear Creek, so 
named from the purity of its waters, tumbles and 
dashes downward with a sullen roar. In the dis- 
tance appear the barren sides of Grey’s Peak, four- 
teen thousand two hundred and fifty-one feet high, 
its summit gleaming with perpetual snow. Until a 
comparatively recent date these solitudes have re- 
mained undisturbed, as the few lines of travel in the 
western country have generally sought the most con- 
venient routes. It was only when an occasional 









artist or tourist found his way thither, that the solemn 
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silence was broken by other sounds than the roar of 
the torrent, the moaning of the wind, or the scream 
of the eagle. To-day, the summit of Grey’s Peak, as 
well as all the wonderful scenery in that region, is 
easily accessible to the tourist and pleasure-seeker 
from the Eastern States. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, with its luxurious traveling coaches, will take 
passengers through to Denver, with but two changes 
of cars west of Chicago. A more direct or pleasanter 
route does not exist. From Denver to Georgetown 
is fifty miles, by drive or rail; thence twelve miles by 
carriage to the timber line, and then afoot or on 
horseback to the summit of the peak in less than 
three miles. Ladies and children can easily make 
the ascent, riding all the way along a trail which zig- 
zags up the face of the mountain, and descends in 
the same manner on the other side. A favorite plan 
is to stop at the Baker Silver Mine all night, starting 
out at daylight for the peak, so as to reach it by sun- 
rise. These mountains are rich in gold and silver 
ores, and in pursuit of the precious metals the miner 
is traversing them in all directions. Long proces- 
sions of mules, laden with ore, are seen picking their 
way by the side of precipices and over chasms, along 
a trail hitherto only trodden, at long intervals, by the 
moccasin of the red man. 

From Denver to the base of the Snow Range of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, the road runs for four- 
teen miles over the level ‘plain, the monotony of 
which is only broken by an occasional “ ranche,” or 
a stray herd of cattle. The mountain pass is entered 
at Golden City, and from thence the ascent of the 
mountains can be made. 

Sudden showers are frequent among these moun- 
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cafions in gloom and obscurity, which is suddenly 
dissipated by a burst of sunshine, leaving the rocks 
glistening with moisture and the verdure resplendent 
with the effects of the evanescent storm. Far above 
where any tree will grow, the tourist will find mil- 
lions of wild flowers, some of them springing up 
through the snow and blossoming upon its bosom. 
Spring comes in July, and brings only willows, grasses 
and hardy ferns, but the brief August summer clothes 
them richly with the gaudiest Alpine flowers. Here 
flourishes the Alpine primrose, the richest and rarest 
of all the wild flowers. Between the timber region 
and the belt of perpetual snow on these “ Mother 
Mountains,” will be found the mountain sheep, elk, 
bear, the beautiful ptarmigan, or white grouse, which 
changes its plumage.to assimilate the colors that sur- 
round — snow-white in winter, and brown in summer. 

The salubrity of the climate, and the equable tem- 
perature and dryness of the atmosphere, have drawn 
many invalids to this section of Colorado in search 
of health. Hotels are springing up almost in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Clear Creek Cafion. The valley 
of Clear Creek at this point is half a mile wide, and 
noted for its wondrous beauty. The deep gorge of 
Virginia Cafion terminates at the northern boun- 
dary of this town. It was in the near vicinity of 
Idaho and the Clear Creek Cafion that Bierstadt 
made his studies for his great painting, entitled 
“Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” which elicited so 
much praise at the World’s Exposition in Paris in 
1869. Seated in the shadow of a large boulder, he 
worked for days, faithfully reproducing the grand 
scene of a wild summer storm sweeping over the 
lofty peaks. Our artist has been equally as happy 











tains, coming up in a few moments, enveloping the 





in giving us faithful views of this enchanting land. 
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THE BURGOMASTER IN A BOTTLE. 


A FANTASTIC TALE, 

I HAVE always professed a high esteem and even a 
sort of veneration for the noble wine of the Rhine: 
it sparkles like Champagne; it warms like Burgundy ; 
it assuages the throat like Bordeaux ; it inflames the 
imagination like the liqueurs of Spain; it renders us 
tender like Lachryma-Christi; in fine, more than any 
wine, it makes us dream, it unrolls before our eyes 
the vast field of fancy. 

In 1846, toward the end of autumn, I decided to 
make a pilgrimage to Johannisberg. Mounted upon 
a poor jade, with hollow flanks, I had disposed two 
tin jugs in his vast intercostal cavities, and I trav- 
eled by short day’s journeys. 

What a charming sight is the vintage! One of my 
jugs was always empty, the other always full; when 
I quitted one side, there was always another in per- 
spective. My sole grief was at not being able to par- 
take this pleasure with a true appreciator. 

One evening, at night-fall, the sun had just disap- 
peared, but he still darted some wandering rays 
among the large vine leaves. I heard a horse’s trot 
behind me. I backed gently to the left to give him 
room to pass, and to my great surprise, I recognized 
my friend Hippel, who made a joyful exclamation as 
soon as he perceived me. 

You know Hippel, his fleshy nose, his peculiar 
mouth for tasting, his triple paunch. He resembles 
the good Silenus pursuing the god Bacchus. We 
embraced each other with delight. 

Hippel was traveling for the same purpose as my- 
self: a distinguished amateur, he wished to fix his 
opinion upon the shade of certain slopes, about 
which he had always been somewhat doubtful. We 
went on in company. 

Hippel was very merry; he traced our itinerary in 
the vineyards of the Rhingau. Sometimes we made 
a halt to give the accolade to our jugs and to listen 
to the silence which reigned far and near. 

Night was quite advanced wher we arrived before 
a little inn, squatted on the declivity of a hill. We 
alighted. Hippel cast a glance through a little win- 
dow nearly on a level with the ground. Upon a 
table a lamp burned; by the side of the lamp an old 
woman slept. 

“Hullo!” cried my comrade; “ open the door.” 

The old woman started up, rose, and approaching 
the window, she glued her shriveled face against one 
of the panes. You would have said she was one of 
those old Flemish portraits where ochre and bistre 
dispute for precedence. 

When the old sibyl had distinguished us, she grim- 
aced a smile and opened the door for us. 

“Come in, gentlemen, come in,” said she in a qua- 
vering voice; “1’ll go and wake my son; you are 
welcome.” 

“A peck for our horses, a good supper for us,”’ 
cried Hippel. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old woman, eagerly. 

She went out with short steps, and we heard her 
going up a staircase steeper than Jacob’s ladder. 

We rested a few minutes in a low, smoky room. 
Hippel ran into the kitchen, and came back to tell 
me that he had proved the presence of several sides 
of bacon in the chimney. 

“We shall sup,” said he, ‘ we shall sup.” 

The boards over our heads creaked, and almost 
immediately a vigorous fellow, dressed in trowsers 
simply, his chest bare, his hair disordered, opened 
the door, made four steps, and went out without say- 
ing one word to us. 

The old woman lighted the fire, and soon the but- 
ter began to sputter in the frying-pan. 

The supper was served. They put upon the table 
a ham flanked with two bottles, one of white wine, 
the other of red. 

“Which do you prefer ?” asked the hostess. 

“TI must see,” replied Hippel, presenting his glass 
to the old woman, who poured him out some red 
wine. 

She filled mine also. We tasted: it was a rough 
and strong wine. It had, I scarcely know what par- 
ticular taste, a perfume of vervain, of cypress! | 


drank a few drops of it, and a deep sadness over-| 


spread my soul. Hippel, on the contrary, smacked 
his lips with a satisfied air. 
“Famous!” said he, “ famous! 
this, good mother?” 
“From a neighboring slope,” said the old woman, 
with a strange smile. 


Where do you get 





“Famous slope,” replied Hippel, pouring down a 
new bumper. 

It seemed to me he was drinking blood. 

“ What a devil of a face you are making, Ludwig,” 
said he to me. “Is anything the matter with you?” 
“No,” replied I, “ but I don’t like the red wine.” 
“There is no good in disputing tastes,” observed 
Hippel, emptying the bottle and striking it on the 

table. 

“The same,” cried he, “always the same, and 
above all, no mixture, lovely hostess! I am ac- 
quainted with it now. Morbleu! this wine reani- 
mates me; it is a generous wine.” 

Hippel threw himself back in his chair. His face 
appeared to me changing. In one single draught I 
emptied the bottle of white wine, and then joy re- 
turned to my heart. My friend’s preference for the 
red wine appeared ridiculous to me, but excusable. 

We continued to drink until one o’clock in the 
morning ; he the red, I the white. 

One ‘o'clock in the morning! It is Madame 
Fancy’s audience hour! The caprices of imagina- 
tion spread out their diaphanous robes, embroidered 
with crystal and azure, like those of the fly, the bee- 
tle, the lady of the sleeping waters. 

One o'clock! Then the celestial music tickles the 
ear of the dreamer and breathes in his soul the har- 
mony of invisible spheres. Then the mouse runs, 
then the screech-owl unfolds his downy wings and 
passes silently over our heads. 

“One o'clock,” said I to my comrade; “we must 
take some repose, if we wish to go to-morrow.” 

Hippel arose unsteadily. 

The old woman conducted us to a room with two 
beds and wished us a good sleep. 

We undressed; I remained the last to put out the 
light. I had scarcely got into bed when Hippel slept 
profoundly ; his respiration resembled the blast of the 
tempest. 

I could not close my eyes; a thousand ézzarre faces 
were hopping around me; the gnomes, the imps, the 
sorcerers of Walpiirgis executed their cabalistic dance 
on the ceiling. Singular effect of the white wine ! 

I got up, I lit my lamp, and, attracted by an invin- 
cible curiosity, I approached Hippel’s bed. His face 
was red, his mouth half open, the blood was beating 
in his temples, his lips moved as though he wished 
to speak. I stayed a long time motionless by him; 1 
would have wished to look into the depths of his 
soul, but sleep is an impenetrable mystery; like 
death, it guards its secrets. 

Sometimes Hippel’s face expressed terror, some- 
times sadness, sometimes melancholy; at times it 
contracted; you would have said he was going to 
weep. 

This good face, made for bursts of laughter, had a 
strange character under the impression of grief. 

What was passing in the depth of this abyss? 1 
saw some waves coming to the surface, but whence 
came these profound commotions? Suddenly the 
sleeper rose, his eyelids were open, and I saw that 
his eyes were blank; all the muscles of his face 
started, his mouth seemed to wish to utter a cry of 
horror —then he fell back again, and I heard a sob. 

“ Hippel! Hippel!” I cried, pouring a jug of water 
over his head. 

He awoke. 

“Ah!” said he, “God be praised, it was a dream! 
My dear Ludwig, I thank you for having waked me.” 

“That is all right, but you are going to tell me 
what you were dreaming.” 

“ Yes — to-morrow — let me sleep —I am sleepy.” 

“Hippel, you are ungrateful; to-morrow you will 
have forgotten all.” 

“Cordieu!” replied he, “I am sleepy—I can’t 
keep awake — leave me — leave me!” 

I would not loose my hold. 

“Hippel, you will fall back into your dream, and 
this time I shall abandon you without mercy.” 

These words produced an admirable effect. 

“Fall into my dream again!” cried he, jumping 
out of the bed. ‘“ My clothes, quick! my horse! I 
go! This house iscursed. You are right, Ludwig; the 
devil lives between these walls—— let us go now.” 

He dressed himself with precipitation. When he 
had finished, I stopped him. 

“Hippel,” said I to him, “why go away? 
only three o’clock in the morning — let us rest.” 

I opened a window, and the fresh night air, pene- 
trating the chamber, dissipated all his fears. 

Leaning on the edge of the casement, he recounted 
to me what follows : 


It is 








of the Rhingau,” said he to me. ‘“ Although I have 
never gone over this country, my mind is preoccu- 
pied with it, doubtless, and the coarse wine which we 
drank has given a sombre color to my ideas. The 
most astonishing thing is, that I imagined in my 
dream that I was the burgomaster of Welche (a 
neighboring village), and I identified myself so with 
this person, that I could give you a description of 
him as of myself. This burgomaster was a man of 
medium size and nearly as fat as I am. He worea 
coat with large skirts and brass buttons; there was 
another row of small buttons with nail-heads the 
whole length of his legs. A three-cornered hat or- 
namented his bald head; in fine, he was a man of 
stupid gravity, drinking nothing but water, esteem- 
ing nothing but money, and thinking only of extend- 
ing his property. 

“ As I had taken the burgomaster'’s coat, I had also 
taken his character. I should have despised myself, 
I, Hippel, if I could have been acquainted with my- 
self. Animal of a burgomaster that I was! Is it not 
better worth while to live gayly and to laugh at the 
future than to heap crowns upon crowns and distill 
bile? But never mind —I am burgomaster. 

“TI rise from my bed, and the first thing which 
troubles me is to know whether the workmen are at 
work in my vineyard. I take a crust of bread for 
breakfast. A crust of bread !—he must be a hunks, 
a miser!—I, who eat my cutlet and who drink my 
bottle every morning. Well, all the same, I take, 
that is to say, the burgomaster takes, a crust of bread 
and puts it in his pocket. He recommends to his 
old housekeeper to sweep the room and to prepare 
the dinner at eleven o’clock: some soup and pota- 
toes, I believe. A poor dinner! No matter—he 
goes out. 

“IT could describe the road to you, the mountain,” 
said Hippel, “ I have them all before my eyes. 

“Ts it possible that a man, in his dreams, can 
imagine a landscape to himself so? I saw fields, gar- 
dens, meadows, vineyards. I thought: ‘This is 
Peter’s; that other is Jacques’; that one is Henri’s ;’ 
and I stopped before some of these parcels, saying to 
myself: ‘Diable, Jacob’s trefoil is superb;’ and 
farther on, ‘ Diable, this acre of vineyard ought to 
belong to me.’ But, during this time, I felt a sort of 
giddiness, an indefinable trouble in my head. I hast- 
ened my steps. As it was early, suddenly the sun 
rose, and the heat became excessive. I followed a 
little path which went up through the vines, on the 
declivity of the hill. This path ended behind the 
rubbish of an old chateau, and I saw, farther on, my 
four acres; I hastened to get there. I was quite 
breathless in penetrating to the midst of the ruins; 
I stopped to get breath; the blood buzzed in my 
ears, and my heart beat in my chest as the hammer 
strikes the anvil. The sun was like fire. I wished to 
regain my road; but suddenly I was hit as if by a 
club; I rolled behind a piece of wall, and I under- 
stood that I was struck with apoplexy. 

“ Then a dark despair surrounded me, ‘I am dead,’ 
I said to myself; ‘the money which I have amassed 
with so much trouble; the trees I have cultivated 
with so much care; the house which I have built—all 
are lost; everything passes to my heirs. These 
wretches, to whom I don’t wish to give a kreutzer, 
will be rich at my expense. Oh! traitors, you will be 
happy at my misfortune — you will take the keys out 
of my pocket; you will divide my goods; you will 
spend my gold — and I—I—I shall assist at this pil- 
lage! What a frightful punishment !’ 

“TI felt my soul leaving my dead body; but it re- 
mained standing by the side. 

“This soul of the burgomaster saw that his corpse 
had a purple face, and the hands were yellow. 

« As it was very warm, and the death-sweat trickled 
from the forehead, great flies came to settle on the 
face; there was one which entered the nose—the 
body did not move! Soon the whole face was cov- 
ered with them, and the desolate soul could not 
chase them away ! 

“He was there—there for moments, which he 
counted like centuries. His hell was beginning. 

“ An hour passed: the heat constantly augmented. 
Not a breath in the air, not a cloud in the sky! 

“A goat appeared along the ruins; she browsed 
the ivy, the wild grasses which grow amongst this 
rubbish. In passing near my poor body, she made a 
jump to one side, then came back, opened her great 
eyes with uneasiness, smelled around the environs, 
and pursued her capricious course on the cornice of 
a tower. A young goat-herd, who saw her there, ran 





“We spoke yesterday of the most famous vineyards 


to lead her back ; but, seeing the corpse, he screamed, 
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and began to run toward the village with all his 
might. 

“ Another hour, slow as eternity, passed. At last, 
a whispering; some steps were audible behind the 
inclosure, and my soul saw, climbing slowly — slowly, 
M——, the judge, followed by his recorder and sev- 





























eral other persons —I recognized them all. They ex- 
claimed, at the sight of mé — 

“ «Jt is our burgomaster !’ 

“The doctor approached my body, and drove the 
flies away, which flew and whirled about in a swarm. 
He looked, raised an arm already stiff, then he said 
with indifference: ‘Our burgomaster died from a 
flaming stroke of apoplexy; he must have been 
there since this morning. They can take him away 
from here, and it will be well to bury him as soon as 
possible, for this heat hastens decomposition.’ 

“ «My faith,’ said the recorder, ‘between us, the 
commune loses no great things. He was a miser, an 
idiot; he understood nothing at all.’ 

“*YVes,’ added the judge; ‘and he always seemed 
to be criticising every one.’ 

“«That is not astonishing,’ said another; ‘fools 
always believe themselves full of mind.’ 

“ «There must be some porters sent,’ said the doc- 
tor; ‘their burden will be heavy, this man had more 
belly than brains.’ 

“«] will go and draw up the act of decease. At 
what hour shall we fix it?’ demanded the recorder. 

“ «Put it boldly that he died at four o’clock.’ 

“«The miser,’ said a peasant; ‘he was going to 
spy on his workmen, so as to have a pretext to cut 
off a few sous from them at the end of the week.’ 

“Then, crossing his arms over his breast, and look- 
ing on the body: ‘Well, burgomaster,’ said he, 
‘what does it serve you, now, for having squeezed 
poor folks? Death has mowed you down just the 
same !’ 

«What is that in his pocket ?’ said another. 
drew out my crust of bread. 

“ «Look at his breakfast.’ 

“ All burst out into laughter. 

“ Talking in this way, these gentlemen went toward 
the outlet of the ruins. My poor soul heard them 
some minutes longer; the noise ceased gradually. I 
remained in solitude and silence. 

“ The flies came back by thousands. 

‘“T cannot say how much time passed,” said Hippel, 
“for in my dream the minutes had no end. 

“ However, the porters came; they cursed the bur- 
gomaster in raising my body. The soul of the poor 
man followed them, plunged in an inexpressible 
grief. I descended again the road by which I came 
up; but, this time, I saw my body carried before me 
on a litter. 

“When we arrived in front of my house, I found 
many people who were waiting for me; I recognized 
my male and female cousins up to the fourth gene- 
ration ! 

“They set down the bier; they all passed me in 
review. 

“«It is really he,’ said one. 

“ «He is really dead,’ said another. 

“My housekeeper soon came, and clasped her 
hands with a pathetic air: ‘Who could have foreseen 
this misfortune?’ cried she. ‘A large, fat man, in 
good health! What poor creatures we are!’ 

“This was all my funeral oration. 

“They carried me to a room, and they extended 
me on a straw bed. 

“When one of my cousins took the keys out of my 
pocket, 1 wished to utter a cry of rage. Unfortu- 
nately, souls have no voice; in short, my dear Lud- 
wig, I saw my secretary opened, my money counted, 
my credits valued; I saw seals put on; I saw my 
housekeeper steal my handsomest clothes; and, al- 
though death had freed me from all needs, I could 
not help regretting even the farthings I saw carried 
off, 

“They undressed me, they dressed me again in a 
shirt; they railed me between four boards, and I as- 

sisted at my own funeral obsequies. 

“When they lowered me in the grave, despair 
Overspread my soul; all was lost! It was then you 
awoke me, Ludwig; and I still seem to hear the earth 
rolling on my coffin.” 

Hippel was silent, and I saw a shiver run over his 
body. 

We remained meditative a long time, without ex- 
changing a word; a cock’s crowing warned us that 
the night was drawing to its end; the stars were 

being effaced by the approach of day. Other cocks 


He 


to each other from one farm to another. A watch- 
dog came out of his niche to make his matutinal 
round; then a lark, still half asleep, warbled a few 
notes of his joyful song. 

“Hippel,” said I to my comrade, “ it is time to go, 
if we wish to profit by this freshness.” 

“It’s true,” said he, “ but before all, we must put 
something between our teeth.” 

We went down; the innkeeper was dressing him- 
self; when he had put on his blouse, he served us 
the débris of our repast; he filled one of my jugs 
with white wine, the other with red wine; he saddled 
our two jades and wished us a don voyage. 

We were not more than half a league from the 
inn when my friend Hippel, always devoured by 
thirst, took a swallow of red wine. 

“P-r-r-r!”’ said he, as though he was seized with 
vertigo. “My dream! my-dream of last night.” 

He put his horse to a trot, in order to escape this 
vision, which was painted in strange characters in 
his physiognomy. I followed him at a distance, my 
poor Rosinante claiming all my management. 

The sun rose; a pale, rosy tint invaded the dark 
blue of the sky; the stars were lost in the midst of 
this dazzling light, like pearls in the deeps of the sea. 
At the first morning rays, Hippel stopped his horse 
and waited for me. 

“T do not know,” said he, ‘“‘ what sombre thoughts 
are taking possession of me. This red wine must 
have some singular virtue; it flatters my taste, but it 
attacks my brain.” 

“Hippel,” I replied, “ it cannot be denied that cer- 
tain liquors contain the principles of fantasy, and 
even of phantasmagoria. I have seen lively men be- 
come sad, sad men become gay, men of mind become 
stupid, and reciprocally, with a few glasses of wine in 
the stomach. It is a profound mystery; what sense- 
less being dares doubt this magic power of the bottle ? 
Is it not the sceptre of a superior force, incompre- 
hensible, before which we must bow, since we all 
submit, through it, to some divine or infernal in- 
fluence ?”’ 

Hippel recognized the force of my arguments, and 
rested silent, as though lost in an immense reverie. 
We went by a narrow path, which wound along 
the borders of the Zurich. The birds were warbling, 
the partridge sounded his guttural cry, concealing 
himself under the large leaves of the vines. The 
landscape was magnificent, the river murmured while 
running through the little ravines. To the right and 
the left unrolled slopes covered with superb crops. 
Our route formed an elbow at the declivity of a 
hill. Suddenly my friend Hippel stopped motionless, 


stupor; then, quick as an arrow, he turned to fly, but 
I seized his horse’s bridle. 

“ Hippel, what ails you?” I cried. ‘Is Satan in 
ambush before you? Has Balaam’s angel made his 
sword gleam in your eyes?” 

“Let me alone,” said he, struggling; ‘my dream! 
it’s my dream!” 

“Come, come; quiet yourself, Hippel; that red 
wine contains some noxious properties, without 
doubt; take a swallow of this; ‘tis a generous juice, 
which will scare away all dark imaginings from the 
brain of man.” 

He drank greedily; and this beneficent liquor re- 
established the equilibrium between his faculties. 

We poured out on the road the red wine, which 
had become as black as ink; it formed great bubbles 
in penetrating into the earth, and it seemed to me I 
heard something like dull roarings, confused voices, 
sighs, but so weak, that you would have said they 
came from a far-off country, and that our ear of flesh 
could not seize them, but only the most intimate 
fibres of the heart. It was the last sigh of Abel, 
when his brother felled him on the grass, and the 
earth drank his blood. 

Hippel was too excited to pay attention to this 
phenomenon, but I was profoundly struck by it. At 
the same time, I saw a black bird as large as the fist, 
come out of a bush, and make his escape with a little 
frightened cry. 

Hippel then said to me: “I feel that two contrary 
principles are struggling in my being, the black and 
the white, the principles of good and of evil; let us 
goon!” 

We pursued our route. 

Very soon, again, my comrade said to me: ‘“ Lud- 
wig, such strange things pass in this world, that the 
mind is humiliated and trembles at them. You know 
that I have never been over this part of the country. 





launched their piercing voices into space, and replied 





of my dream rising before me; look at this land- 
scape, it’s the same I saw in my sleep. Here are the 
ruins of the old castle, where I was struck with 
apoplexy. Here is the path by which I came, and 
down there are my four acres of vineyard. There is 
not a tree, not a brook, not a bush, which I do not 
recognize as though I had seen them a hundred 
times. When we shall have turned the corner of the 
road, we shall see the village of Welche, down in the 
valley; the second house to the right is the burgo- 
master’s; it has five upper windows in front, four 
below and the door. At the left of my house, that is 
to say, the burgomaster’s house, you will see a barn, 
a stable. There is where I keep my cattle. Behind, 
in a small court, under a large stall, is a two-horse 
press. In short, my dear Ludwig, such as I am, I am 
resuscitated. The poor burgomaster looks at you 
out of my eyes; he speaks to you by my mouth; and, 
if I did not remember that, before being a burgo- 
master, sordid, a miser, a rich proprietor, I have been 
Hippel, the don vzvant, 1 should hesitate to say who 
Iam; for what I see recalls another existence to me, 
other habits, other ideas.” 

Everything passed as Hippel had predicted to me; 
we saw the village at a distance, lying in a superb 
valley, between two rich hills —the houses scattered 
on the banks of the river;. the second at the right 
was the burgomaster’s. 

Hippel had a vague recollection of having known 
all the persons whom we met; several among them 
appeared so familiar to him, that he was upon the 
point of calling them by name; but the word re- 
mained on his tongue, he could not separate them 
from his other recollections. Besides, in seeing the 
indifferent curiosity with which they looked at us, 
Hippel felt well that he was unknown, and that his 
face entirely masked the soul of the defunct burgo- 
master, 

We alighted at an inn, which my friend assured me 
was the best in the village; he had known it fora 
long time. 

New surprise—the hostess of the inn was a fat 
gossip, a widow for several years, whom the burgo- 
master had already coveted to marry. 

Hippel was tempted to spring to her neck, all his 
old sympathies awaking at once. However, he man- 
aged to moderate them; the true Hippel was com- 
bating in himself the matrimonial tendencies of the 
burgomaster. He limited himself, then, to asking, in 
his most amiable manner, a good breakfast and the 
best wine of the place. 

When we were sitting at the table, a very natural 


| curiosity induced Hippel to inform himself as to what 
his mouth open, his hands extended with an air of | 


had passed in the village since his death. 

“ Madame,” said he, to our hostess, with a flatter- 
ing smile, “you, doubtless, knew the former burgo- 
master of Welche ?”’ 

“The one who died of a stroke of apoplexy three 
years ago?” she asked. 

“ Precisely,” replied my comrade, fixing a curious 
look on the lady. 

“Ah! did 1 know him!” cried the gossip; ‘“ that 
original —that old miser, who wanted to marry me. 
If I had known that he would die ‘so soon, I would 
have accepted him. He proposed to me a mutual 
donation to the last survivor.” 

This response disconcerted my dear friend Hippel 
a little ; the self-love of the burgomaster was horribly 
bruised in him. However, he contained himself. 

“So, you did not love him, madame ?”’ said he. 

“How is it possible to love a man who is ugly, 
dirty, repulsive, stingy and miserly?” 

Hippel got up to look at himself in the glass. 
Seeing his cheeks full and plump, he smiled at his 
face, and came back to seat himself before a chicken, 
which he began to carve. 

“In fact,” said he, “the burgomaster may have 
been ugly, filthy; that proves nothing against me.” 

“Are you a relative of his?’’ asked the hostess, 
surprised. 

“IT! I never knew him. I say, only, that some are 
homely, others handsome; because one has a nose 
placed in the middle of his face, like your burgomas- 
ter, that doesn’t prove that one resembles him.” 

“Oh, no!” said the gossip; ‘‘ you haven't a single 
feature of his family.” 

“ Besides,” answered my comrade; “I am not a 
miser, which shows that I am not your burgomaster. 
Bring two more bottles of your best wine.” 

The dame went out, and I seized this occasion to 
advise Hippel not to launch into any conversations 
which might betray his incognito. 





Well, yesterday I dream; and to-day I see the fancy 


“For whom do you take me, Ludwig?” he cried 
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out, furious. ‘“ Know that I am no more a burgo- 
master than you; and that my papers are all right.” 

He took out his passport ; the hostess re-entered. 

“Madame,” said he, “did your burgomaster re- 
semble this description?” 

He read: “ Forehead, medium; nose, large; lips, 
thick ; eyes, gray; form, stout ; hair, brown. 

“Pretty near,” said the dame; “except that he 
was bald.” 

Hippel ran his hand through his hair, crying: “No 
one dares to maintain that I am bald.” 

The hostess thought my friend was crazy; but as 
he rose and paid her, she said nothing. 

Arrived at the threshold, Hippel turned to me, say- 
ing, in a brusque voice, 
“Let’s go!” 

“One moment, my 
dear friend,” I replied; 
you will first conduct 
me to the cemetery 
where the burgomaster 
rests.” 

“No!” he cried; 
“no! never! You 
wish, then, to precipi- 
tate me into Satan’s 
claws ?—I! stand over 
my own tomb! But 
that would be con- 
trary to all the laws of 
nature—you con't 
think of it, Ludwig?” 

“Calm yourself, Hip- 
pel,” said I to him. 
“You are at this mo- 
ment undet the control 
of invisible powers. 
They extend over you 
a network so fine, so 
transparent, that no 
one can perceive them. 
An effort must be made 
to dissolve them, the 
burgomaster’s soul 
must be restored, and 
that is only possible 
above his tomb. Would 
you be the thief of this 
poor soul? It would 
be a manifest theft. I 
know your delicacy too 
well, to suppose you 
capable of such an in- 
famy.” 

These invincible ar- 
guments decided him. 

“ Well, yes,” said he, 
“T will have the cour- 
age to tread under foot 
these remains, of which 
I bear the heaviest 
part. God forbid that 
such a larceny should 
be imputed to me. 

Follow me, Ludwig, I 
will lead you.” 

He walked with 
rapid, headlong steps, 
holding his hat in his 
hand. 

We traversed first 
several little lanes, 
then the bridge of a 
mill; then we followeda 
path which ran through 
a meadow, and we came 
at last, behind the village, to quite a high wall, clothed 
in moss and clematis. It was the cemetery. 

At one of the angles rose the ossuary, at the other 
a little house surrounded by a small garden. 

Hippel darted into the room. There he found the 
grave-digger; all along the walls there were crowns 
of immortelles. The grave-digger was sculpturing a 
cross, and his work absorbed him so that he rose, 
frightened, when Hippel appeared. The eyes which 
my comrade fixed on him must have frightened him ; 
for, during some seconds, he remained speechless. 

“My brave man,” said I to him, “conduct us to the 
burgomaster’s tomb.” 

“It is useless,” cried Hippel, “I know it.” And 
without waiting a response, he opened a door which 
led into the cemetery, and commenced to run like a 
madman, jumping over the tombs and crying out: 
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“There it is! there! Here we are!” 

The grave-digger and I followed him at a distance. 

The cemetery was very large. Coarse, thick grass, 
of a sombre green, grew three feet high from the soil. 
The cypresses dragged their long locks on the 
ground, but what struck me at first, was a trellis 
leaning against the wall, covered with a magnificent 
vine, heavily laden with grapes. 

While walking, I said to the grave-digger : 

“You have a vine, then, which ought to be worth 
a good deal to you.” 

“Oh! sir,” said he, with a doleful air, ‘this vine 
brings me no great things. No one wants my grapes. | 
What comes from the dead, returns to the dead.” 
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‘“‘WHO IS IT?"»— Mary A. HALLOCK. 


I settled this man. He had a false look ; a diaboli- 
cal smile contracted his lips and his cheeks. I did 
not believe what he told me. 

We arrived before the burgomaster’s tomb, which 
was near the wall. In front, there was an enormous 
vine, swelled with juice, and which seemed gorged 
like a boa. Without doubt its roots penetrated to 
the depth of the coffins and disputed their prey with 
the worms. And further, its grapes were of a red- 
dish-purple, while those of others were white, lightly 
tinted. 

Hippel, leaning against the vine, appeared a little 
calmer. 

“You do not eat these grapes,” said I to the digger, 
“ but you sell them.” 

He grew pale and made a negative gesture. 
“You sell them at the village of Welche, and I can 





name to you the inn where your wine is drank,” | 
cried. ‘It is the Fleur-de-Lis inn.” 

The grave-digger trembled in every limb. Hippel 
wanted to throw himself at the wretch’s throat; my 
intervention was necessary to prevent him from tear- 
ing him in pieces. 

“Scoundrel,” cried he, “ you have made me drink 
the quintessence of the burgomaster. I have lost 
my personality !” 

He turned toward the wall, and the torrent of his 
misery poured forth unrestrained. 

“Thank God!” said he, with a sigh of relief, “| 
have rendered the burgomaster’s soul to earth. | 
am lightened of an enormous weight.” ; 

One hour afterward 
we were pursuing our 
route, and my friend 
Hippel had recovered 
his natural gayety. 
—Erckmann-Chatrian. 
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BROOKSIDE WIL- 
LOwsS. — Not the grace- 
ful weeping willow, 
which is an exotic, like 
the Lombardy poplar, 
but a tree all our own, 
the sturdy, up-spring- 
ing willowofthe woods, 
is what our artist has 
given us in the beauti- 
ful full-page picture. 
In the midst of a land- 
scape almost purely 
pastoral, this tree re- 
tains always a sort of 
forest dignity and 
strength, as it over- 
arches and spans a 
small water-course, or 
leans with firm out- 
stretch from _river- 
bank where the cardi- 
nal flower glows fierily 
against its gray bark; 
and where lily-pads lap 
against its root as their 
white blossom-cups 
nod to the slow cur- 
rent. Strong, gnarled, 
and grimly grotesque 
in its huge body and 
great supporting limbs, 
while its terminal 
branches lift to the 
sky, with © daintiest 
grace, their sharp lines 
of -leafage silver-gray. 

Nowhere, perhaps, 
can this willow be 
found in greater per- 
fection as regards well- 
preserved age and ma- 
ture growth than in 
Westchester County, 
New York. Many a 
pleasant brook side and 
swampy hollow where 
this tree abounds may 
be met in the: by-ways 
and _ out-of-the-world 
places of this most pic- 
turesque region. By 
field and forest, quiet 
pond -and chattering 
streamlet as you pass, 
now and again comes to you through the trees, or 
from the eminence of some sudden rise in the road- 

way, dreamy glimpses of the Hudson or of the 
Sound, sail-studded, in the distance, purple and blue. 

Our willows do not take kindly to modern civil- 
ization: for them: the stream that feeds swamps un- 
reclaimed, and lakelets where the wood-duck is not 
even now afraid to breed. A singular tenacity of 
life is one of the characteristics of this tree; and, 
when upturned by storm or freshet, it manages to 
set itself right again after a time in some remarkable 
way. Foremost among trees to hang out the colors 
of the spring, its branches yet retain a chilly verdure 
even amid the first snow showers of the latest au- 
tumn — and all the woods are gray-brown, when 


‘* the summer tresses 
Of the trees are gone.” 
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| 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


| 
FEATHERY clouds are few and fair, | 
' Thistledown is on the air; 
Rippling sunshine on the lake, 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake; 
Dizzy songs the crickets sing, 
Wild bees wander murmuring ; 
Butterflies float in a dream, 
Over all the swallows gleam ; 
Here and yonder, high and low, 
Golden-rod and sun-flowers glow; 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes; 
Purple asters bloom and thrive, 


I am glad to be alive! —R. K. Weeks. 
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ON THE TRAP. 





I wAs only a clown, a painted, grinning clown, at- 
tached, on a small salary, ‘to a theatre in the capital 
of one of the little duchies into which Germany was 
divided before the genius and ambition of Bismarck 
had effected its consolidation into the empire. My 
réle was popular because everybody likes to laugh, 
and likes one who puts them in a laughing mood. 
My make-up was considered a marvel of perfection. 
My songs always took, and my gestures and gri- 
maces never failed to elicit the most rapturous ap- 
plause. It used to be said that my face must be made 
of India-rubber, it could be twisted and distorted 
into such strange expressions. But I hated the life, 
and my success made it more and more distasteful. 

One night I went home completely worn out in 
body and mind. My little sister Ada, fifteen years 
old, and light and graceful as a sylph, who was en- 
gaged as a danseuse at the same theatre, also seemed 
dispirited and worn. The play had been running forty 
nights, and the whole company was heartily sick of 
it. But it was not this alone which exerted a depress- 
ing influence on my spirits that evening. For many 
weeks I had been losing my heart to Friiulein Dora, 
the principal danseuse of the theatre, who was no 
less lovely in mind and heart than in her person. 
She was the most beautiful woman I had ever seen; 
tall, well-formed, graceful; with a step like a fairy 
queen ; large, thoughtful eyes; and a sweet, winning 
smile. What first drew me to her was her kindness 
to my sister, whom she took every opportunity to 
befriend and assist in her profession. This was the 
more surprising, because Ada promised to become 
a dangerous rival; and, in the theatrical profession, 
jealousy is the rule, and generosity the exception. 
So I learned to like Dora, and then to love her. But 
so did everybody else. All the gentry of the place 
fell in love with her, and raved about her beauty and 
her dancing, in a way that nearly drove me wild with 
jealousy. I was in love in the old-fashioned way we 
read of in novels—I am not ashamed to confess it — 
eager to kiss the ground on which she trod, and 
would not believe that any one else could love and 
worship her with the same devotion. I must not 
omit to say that Dora, in the midst of all this adu- 
lation, displayed the most discreet and modest be- 
havior. She was always attended, to and from the 
theatre, by her mother ; and always returned the rich 
presents which were showered upon her. 

Among all who paid court to Dora, I feared only 
one, the young, rich, handsome, and accomplished 
Count Ernest von Walters, who pressed his suit with 
unremitting ardor. What chance had the poor clown 
against this man? Yet I fancied if he were only out 
of the way I need not despair of winning her. Did 
she not love my sister, and had she not often spoken 
kindly to me, and praised my acting and singing? 
But this day I had learned the worst —that her kind- 
ness to me sprang only from a gentle and friendly 
feeling for the brother of the girl she had learned to 
love like a sister, and that she had promised to be- 
come the wife of Count von Walters. What wonder 
that I went to my lodgings with despair in my heart! 

My little sister exerted herself to make things 
cheerful in our quiet sitting-room. She suspected 
nothing of the real cause of my downheartedness, for 
she, my confidant in everything else, had never been 
intrusted with the secret of my love for Dora; and, 
in the hope of drawing me out of my moody silence, 
prattled on about a number of unimportant matters. 

She was interrupted by a knock at the door, followed 
by the entrance of our landlady. The good soul 
apologized for coming in at so late an hour, but 
the postman had brought a letter for me just after 
we had left for the theatre, and as it bore a foreign 
postmark, she thought it might be important I 


| death-bed, remembering his only brother, he had left | 





ically, but a glance at the postmark caused me to 
tear the letter open with eager and trembling fingers ; 
for I had often heard my father speak of an only 
brother who had settled in England in early youth, 
and from whom vague reports came, from time to 
time, of a successful mercantile career. The letter 
was postmarked London, and the heavy black border 
lines told the story before the seal was broken. My 
uncle was dead. He had never married, and on his 
all his wealth to him or his children, For a moment 
I felt stunned and faint ; and Ada, throwing her arms 
about my neck, begged me to tell her what bad news 
was in my letter to make me look so strange and 
pale. I took her on my knee, and told her we were 
rich, and would have no more need to act in the 
theatre. We would leave this miserable little town 
and go to Berlin. 

To my surprise, Ada again put her arms about 
my neck, and whispered softly, ‘“‘ Need we leave the 
theatre immediately, dear brother ?” 

“No, child,” said I, wondering what she could 
mean; “but tell me why you should want to stay 
another day, when you can leave at once and be free 
from this slavery?” 

“Because, dear brother,’’ she answered, hesitating 
and blushing, “ Friulein Dora told me I was a great 
deal prettier than she was, and a better dancer; and 
that I should have the first place in the new dance 
they are to put on the stage next week. Oh, I would 
like to have such a triumph once! It would be such 
a pleasant way to say good-by to the stage.” 

I could deny her nothing, my little sister; and 
though for me it was like going into the torture-room 
of the Inquisition to enter the theatre and see Count 
Ernest on such familiar terms with Dora, I con- 
sented for the present to conceal my good fortune 
from our friends, and go on just the same as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The eventful evening came at length. The play 
was interspersed with ballet-dancing, and was to end 
with a grand transformation scene in which Ada and 
Dora were to rise as sea nymphs, in a shell-like car, 
from the waters ofa mimic lake. Itso happened that, 
just before the last scene, I went into the room un- 
derneath the stage, where the machinery for raising 
the car was placed, impelled by a strange foreboding 
of impending misfortune, to assure myself that every- 
thing was in order; and that no precaution against 
accident had been neglected. There I found the 
master machinist, a dark and gloomy visaged man, 
standing by the car, muttering to himself in an un- 
dertone. “ Better she should die than marry the 
count. He has bewitched her, as he does all women. 
A little slit would—” 

“What are you muttering to yourself?” I asked 
him, suddenly; “and what do you mean by these 
mysterious words ?”’ 

He faced me, as if struck by an unexpected blow. 

“T was only examining the machinery to see that 
everything was right,’’ he answered, sullenly, and 
turned away. 

I carefully examined the cords by which the car 
was raised. Everything appeared to be secure and 
in good order; and I went back to my place, trying 
to laugh myself out of my apprehensions. But 
though it was easy to argue that all was right, and 
that my fears arose merely from some explicable dis- 
order of the brain, I could not feel secure. I was 
positive that some frightful misadventure would oc- 
cur before the play was over; and every nerve was 
strained in the effort to maintain a calm exterior. 

The play progressed. The curtain rose upon the 
magnificent transformation scene; and the plaudits 
of the audience grew tumultuous as the splendors 
unrolled before them. At length the car began to 
rise slowly and majestically, to low, sweet strains of 
music. I watched, with scarcely beating heart and 
bated breath, the first appearance of the beautiful 
vision —for like a vision it looked, rising and still 
rising, the car resplendent with all the tinsel which 
shone like gold, and silver, and diamonds. A sound 
as of many tinkling fountains mingled with the 
strains of delicious music ; fairy-land seemed opening 
upon the sight, with arching bowers and far-reaching 
vistas, and myriads of elfin forms disporting on the 
ground and in the air. Fora moment I was fascin- 
ated, when Ada and Dora, in all their beauty, rose 
above the lake, their stately car seemingly lifted by 
invisible hands. I forgot my apprehensions, and 
once more breathed freely. 

Suddenly there was a dreadful crash, and a wild 
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stant, I felt rooted to the spot where I was standing, 
and then recovering my senses, rushed forward to 
learn the worst. As I made my way through the 
narrow passage under the stage, I heard some one 
say in a pitying tone: “ Poor thing, she will never 
dance again?’’ Which was it? Ada? Dora? I fought 
my way through the crowd of actors and attendants, 
and saw my little Ada lying senseless in Dora’s arms. 
Throwing myself on my knees, I took her cold hands 
in both of mine. ‘“ My dear friend,” said Dora, who 
was weeping silently, “ she is not dead, though dread- 
fully hurt. The surgeon will be here directly. Com- 
pose yourself. She is reviving!” 
My little darling opened her eyes, with a deep sigh, 
and looked about her with a bewildered gaze. 
“Hush, little one,’ said Dora, softly, as she saw 
Ada was about to speak. “ Lie still and be patient 
till the surgeon comes.” 
The gentle sufferer closed her eyes, and her little 
hands pressed mine with a tender grasp. The sur- 
geon was soon on the spot. He assured me that 
Ada had sustained no fatal injury, but it was doubt- 
ful whether she would be able to walk again. With a 
piteous cry, she fell back in Dora’s arms, and fainted 
dead away. 

I had noticed no one but Ada and Dora, but at this 
moment I was conscious that the count was kneeling 


beside me, and had clasped Dora’s hand. “ Better 
she than you, my love!” he murmured. 
Dora gave him a quick look of reproof. ‘This is 


no time for love-making,” she answered, withdraw- 
ing her hand. ‘“ Have you no feeling for the poor 
girl lying here, whose whole life must be one of mis- 
ery and sorrow?” 

“What is this ballet girl to me?” 
count, stung to the quick, and for a moment thrown 
off his guard. ‘Of course, I am sorry for her,” he 
added the next moment, “ but —”’ 

At this moment Ada opened hei eyes again, and a 
faint blush struggled with the paleness in her cheeks, 
as her gaze fell upon the count. A beautiful smile 
played on her trembling lips, and she reached her 
hand toward him. ‘Oh, my love,” she said in a low 
whisper —a whisper which first sent the blood mant- 
ling into Dora’s face and then left it paler than snow 
— “you are near and |—” 

Something in the count’s face stopped her words. 

“The girl 1s wandering,” he said, coldly. ‘She 
does not know what she is saying.” 

She had fainted again. ‘Go, count,” said Dora, 
hastily. ‘Your presence is not wanted here.” Her 
manner was decided and even imperious, and the 
count did not venture to disobey; but as he left he 
cast upon Ada a look which caught the other’s eye, 
and from the expression that came into her face I 
knew — knew even then, that he would never more 
hold a place in her heart. 

We carried Ada home, and through the long illness 
which followed, Dora was her constant nurse and 
companion. To this dear friend was confided with 
many tears the secret of her heart. The count had 
won her love, and had promised to ask my consent 
to their union. Unsuspecting and confiding, she 
knew nothing of his attentions to Dora, and it was 
by his wish that she had never mentioned his name 
to me. I heard afterward, that he and Dora met 
but once after the accident, and that he endeavored 
to defend his pertidy on the plea that he was only 
amusing himself with Ada, and never had seriously 
thought of making her his wife. ‘So much the 
worse for you, count,” said the true-hearted woman. 
“T shall never be your wife, and never want to see 
your face again.” 

We are married now, Dora and I. From loving 
Ada she learned in time to love me, and the sweet 
and gentle invalid, who never again will walk until 
she steps upon the heavenly shore, is happy in our 
love. No murmur ever escapes her lips. Her sweet 
face is never clouded. Since Dora learned her sad 
story, the count’s name has never passed my sister’s 
lips, nor has she ever in any way alluded to him. But 
Dora found her one day weeping silently over a pic- 
ture which she put away without its being seen. 

I have not told how the accident happened. The 
master machinist, himself in love with Dora, had cut 
several strands of the cords by which the car was 
secured. He openly avowed his crime, and only re- 
gretted that Dora had not been killed. “ She rejected 
me with scorn,” he said on his trial. ‘I was resolved 
she should never give her hand to another.” He was 
manifestly a maniac. I can never forgive myself for 
not watching him more closely after that encounter 


answered the 








should get it that evening. I thanked her mechan- 


cry filled the house, The car had fallen. For an in- 


under the stage. —E£. B. Leonard. 
































MOTION IN PLANTS. 


WE are apt to consider motion as an attribute of 
animals alone, and as one of the distinctive features 
by which the Animal is distinguished from the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. Closer acquaintance with nature, 
especially with the minuter forms of life, weakens, if 
it does not dispel our faith in spontaneous action as 
a characteristic of either great division of living 
things, independent of the other. Motion seems to 
plants; its presence or absence does not serve to 
mark the dividing line. It seems to be in the lowest 
orders that the two kingdoms most nearly approach. 
For a long time naturalists were uncertain as to the 
true position of the diatoms, those little microscopic 
forms which in some places constitute such large de- 
posits, that the city of Richmond is said to be actually 
built over a vast cemetery of their remains. In their 





silicious shields, the scoring and ornamentation of 
which are the wonder of the observer, and in their 
free motions, they seemed to be animals, and even 
the great Ehrenbergh so classified them. Later 
testimony seems to indicate that they are essentially 
plants. 

In the algz, or sea-weeds, a curious motion of the 
spores is noticeable. They move about freely in the 
water until their time of germination, by means of 
vibratile cilia, resembling those with which many an- 
imals are provided. The motion is checked by an- 
zesthetic agents, such as chloroform and ether, when 
the cilia that give rise to the phenomenon may be 
observed. They are similar in appearance and func- 
tion to the hair-like processes that make the so-called 
wheel of the rotifers. 

‘Tt was a pleasant thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer day.”’ 
If we observe the flowers in our gardens at different 
times, we will find them open and close at varying 
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periods. The morning-glory unrolls its purple tent 
at early dawn ; the mirabilis, or marvel of Peru, flow- 
ers about four o’clock in the afternoon and from this 
fact derives its more familiar name ; the evening prim- 
rose waits for the darkness; and the lovely cereus 
blooms in the night when only the devotee can view 
the mystery of its nuptials, or breathe its intermit- 
tent puffs of perfume. By a judicious selection of 
flowers we can thus chronicle the passing days, as 


|Mrs. Hemans sings, in the lines above quoted, and 
be a quality inherent in life whether in animals or 


form a floral dial as we have a monthly calendar. 
Every one must have noticed the action of the 
stamens in the barberry when touched near the base. 
With a sudden jerk they approach the pistil and dis- 
charge the pollen. The motion of the stamens in the 
mountain laurel, or kalmia, is different and purely 
mechanical. In this case the anthers are held in little 
depressions of the corolla, which give the latter its 
pretty scalloped appearance. The stamens are so 


AMERICAN FARM SCENE.— PETER MORAN. 


bent as to form tense springs. When dislodged, they 
fly back like little pop-guns, throwing their pollen 
upon the disturbing insect, or upon some neighbor- 
ing flower of the same plant, and probably by design 
overshooting their own stigma. 

The Venus’s Fly Trap of North Carolina is famous 
for its singular action. It belongs to the Sundew 
Family, all of which evince a greater or less tendency 
to similar movement. In the Dionza, when the 
spreading blade of the leaf is touched by some ad- 
venturous insect, the sides, which have three sensi- 
tive hairs upon their inner exposure, and fringes on 
the edge, close upon him, and imprison him forever. 
His struggles only serve to hold him the faster, and 
it is only when he is dead that the fatal trap relaxes 
its hold. Recent investigations seem to indicate that 
the plants of this family are carnivorous. It is found 
that when they are fed with meat, the traps instantly 
inclose the morsel—that a sort of gastric juice is 
developed, and that after a time the meat will be 
found to have been digested, the fibre only remain- 
ing behind. The leaves will accept carbonate of am- 








monia—but remain inactive with chalk or any sub- 
stance not fit for assimilation. 

A remarkable automatic action is observable in 
the Desmodium gyrans of the East Indies. It belongs 
to a genus quite common with us, and a Southern 
member of which has been said to have the same 
habit. It has three leaflets on a stalk — the terminal 
one quite large, and the two lateral small. The 
motion in the larger one is not often visible, except 
as regards its change from a diurnal to a nocturnal 
position ; “ but the lateral ones are continually rising 
and falling, both day and night, by a succession of 
little jerks, like the second-hand of a time-keeper; 
the one rising while the other falls. Exposure to cold, 
or cold water poured upon the plant, stops the 
motion, which is immediately renewed by warmth.” 
Several orchideous plants exhibit similar action in 
their “lips”—the portion which in our familiar 
arethusa is so beautifully fringed and colored. 


Motion is often imparted by the hygrometric con- 
dition of a plant—as in the so-called resurrection- 
plants, brought from the arid deserts of the West. 
As we first see them they look like balls of dry lichen, 
but when wet at once expand into living plants. 
The pollen-mosses of certain orchids, as shown by 
Darwin, exhibit a movement to be referred to hygro- 
metric action, and which admirably accomplishes the 
object aimed at by the plant, in so fixing the pollen 
upon the head of an insect that, in his visit to 
another flower, it will unavoidably be deposited upon 
the viscid surface of the stigma. 

As regards the causes of the phenomena we have 
been considering, various theories have been pro- 
pounded, and elaborate experiments entered into to 
prove the positions of the disputants. Some of the 
movements we have seen to be purely mechanical, 
others to be caused by the absorption of water, and 
others that are so like the sentient action of animals 
that we are forced to a belief in the vital power of 
plants, only differing in degree from that which char- 
acterizes the animal world. — W. W. Bailey. 
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AMERICAN FARM SCENE. 

SUMMER in the country is the poet’s dream-season 
of the year, with all of its varying moods of sunshine 
and shade, cloud-world, and blossoming earth. There 
are delicious days in September, full of live and vigor, 
symbols of the noonday of human life, when man’s 
thoughts and emotions are at their strongest flood- 
tide, but well under intelligent control. All the winds 
of heaven have been shorn and tempered ; the lower- 
ing skies of an hour are wafted about on the wings 
of zephyrs. If the sweet rain falls upon the farmer’s 
fields in floods for an hour at mid-day, it is but a pas- 
sionate kiss which the overcharged clouds stoop to 
imprint upon the lips of the parched and thirsty 
earth. After this beautiful warfare of the forces of the 
air, the meadows grow bravely and brightly green ; the 
thousand flowers on the hill-sides add to their beauty 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


the decoration of jewels dropped from the blue vaults 
of heaven; the trees take on a fresh brightness, as- 
suming all the ripe season’s pomp of foliage. 

The artist who sketched the American farm scene 
has given usa gracious glimpse of life in the open 
fields, as well as in the midst of those domestic ani- 
mals which so faithfully serve man. How well the 
instincts of the various animals and fowls have been 
illustrated: the motherly horse lavishing her affec- 
tion upon the happy foal ; the cattle stealing a mouth- 
ful of fresh and aromatic hay just brought in to be 
stowed away for the winter; the ruminating cow con- 
tentedly chewing her sweet cud; the anxious fowls 
searching out food for their little flocks; the ever- 
hungry calf taking nourishment from yielding ud- 
ders. We see the robust, contented farmer, busy 
with his efforts to save his crops from the approach- 
ing shower. How fortunate is that land which has a 
Substantial population of land-owners to give it virtue 
and strength! Whata wealth of happiness and rural 
art-treasures such a country possesses ! 


times, when the minds of national rulers were bent 


ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


IT is a refreshing fact of history that even in olden 


machinations of envy assailed him, and a picture by 
another artist was preferred to his for the decoration 
of a church. Titian, not in the least discouraged 
by the rejection, sent the picture as a present to 


upon devising schemes for the conquest or humili- 
ation of neighboring nations, and when nearly the 
whole world was given over to devastating wars, the 
kings and emperors paused now and then in their 
bloody quarrels to recognize and honor the few mas- 
ter-spirits of the age, the artist and the poet. 
the king acknowledged there was something greater 
than kingship—the snark of genius, the spiritual 
inspiration. 


Charles V., when his nobles expressed astonishment 
at the royal honors paid to Titian ; “ but such an art- 
ist can be created by none but God.” 





Even 


“TI can make a new duke every morning,” said 





In 1529, when Pope Clemens VII. and the Emperor 





AND TITIAN. — AFTER 


Charles V. were together in Bologna, laying plans 
for political aggrandizement, Pietro Anetino seized 
the opportunity to bring his friend Titian, then a 
young artist of Venice, before the notice of the em- 
peror, through the intercession of Cardinal Hippolyto 
de Medici, who was a companion of the pope at 
Bologna. 

Charles V., who was a great patron of art, ordered 
Titian to come to him, and, partially with a desire to 
encourage the young artist, and partially out of com- 
pliment to the Venetian government, he sat to him 
for his portrait. 

This first portrait of Charles V. by Titian is at pres- 
ent in the Escurial at Madrid. It represents the em- 
peror on horseback, in the full uniform of a general, 
and is so life-like, that, it is said, the courtiers were 
at first inclined to bow before it as before the em- 
peror himself. 

For this portrait Titian received one thousand 
florins in gold from the royal hand, and returned to 
his native city loaded with honors. Here the petty 





Charles V., and the emperor was so much pleased 
with the artist’s work that he returned him a sub- 
stantial remembrance in the shape of two thousand 
gold scudi. 


Three years later, when the emperor was again in 


Bologna, he sent for Titian, and sat a second time for 
his portrait. This brought the artist into such notice 
that many nobles of the court also had their portraits 
painted by the same master-hand, and even the enemy 
of the emperor, Francis I. of France, desired to have 
his portrait painted by one who had come to be con- 
sidered the greatest living master of portraiture. 


Not long after, Charles V. decorated his favorite 


with the order of knighthood, and ordered a yearly 


BECKER. 


pension of one hundred scudi to be paid him from 
the royal treasury. 

Even Philip II., that gloomy fanatic, continued the 
royal bounties of his father toward the great artist. 
He not only ordered many paintings for the decora- 
tion of churches and palaces, but increased the yearly 
pension to two hundred scudi, and gave Titian the 
right to will it as a legal inheritance to his son. He 
often accompanied his friend, the emperor, on his 
journeyings, and was the recipient of honors only 
equaled by those paid to the emperor himself. 

It is related that during one of the sittings of the 
emperor to Titian, when courtiers, dressed in silk 
and velvet, were striving to amuse their master by 
their conversation, and fair ladies were enlivening 
the hour with music, that the artist dropped one of 
his brushes. The emperor stooped to the floor and 
picked it up. The courtjers stood aghast, and the 
artist turned pale with shame; but Charles V., smil- 
ing, handed the brush to Titian, and said: “ My friend, 
you are worthy to be served by an emperor.” 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 





FAIRY tales possess a certain charm over all other 
literature, interesting alike to young and old. When 
the nursery has been left for the primary school, the 
taste cultivated in the lap of grandmother or nurse, 
through listening to “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“Puss in Boots,” “Cinderella,” or “Hop 0’ my 
Thumb,” finds further gratification in a perusal of 
the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” and “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” Wonderful fictions which open up 
strange lands, introducing new scenes and peaple, 
appear to meet a want of our mental appetite, which 
at times craves the purely imaginary, the grotesque, 
and the impossible. So such books as “ Baron Mun- 
chausen,” “ Don Quixote,” and “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” have become as classical as the works of 
-Herodotus or Homer. At the present day our most 
famous poets and artists do not consider it unbecom- 
ing for them to illustrate with their genius standard 
fairy lore. Doubtless our love for fiction in every 
form is measurably due to the early impressions made 
by fairy tales. How far it inclines the twig, which 
afterward becomes a tree, to bend in a certain direc- 
tion, is a question worthy of a philosophical solution. 
If childhood has its pleasing illusions, few will care 
to destroy them. Most fairy tales contrive to teach 
a good lesson, which has to be learned sooner or 
later; so they are not altogether valueless. 

The story of the “Sleeping Beauty” is not unfa- 
miliar, but the pencil of a Doré, and the genius of a 
Tennyson and Hood have invested it with a new in- 
terest. Ina very strange region, far away, there was 
a land where silence reigned, unbroken by a sound. 
The king and queen made great preparations to give 
their daughter, Princess Prettipet, a grand christen- 
ing banquet. Twelve fairies were to act as sponsors. 
When all was ready, and just as the archbishop was 
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THE SLEEPING PALACE.— Dore. 


saying grace, the cook came running in, shouting: 
“Please your majesty, somebody’s fell down the 
chimney!” At this there was a great silence in the 
hall, and the ill-looking old fairy Spite came in, ask- 
ing why she had not been invited to the christening. 
She desired to see the Princess, who was asleep, 
whereupon the fairy said to the trembling queen: 
“T’ll make her sleep a plenty, ma’am.” The spell 
was then pronounced, to the effect that if the Princess 
touched a spindle before she was twenty, a heavy 
sleep should come all over the palace and court, con- 
tinuing until a prince came to wake the Sleeping 
Beauty. Years flew by, and the Princess Prettipet’s 
twentieth birthday was at hand, which her father re- 
solved to celebrate with a grand feast. There was 
such a bustle in the palace, the Princess went up into 
a tower, to see an old dame who was spinning. 

‘* The Princess looked in at the door and said — 

‘ What bonny white wool, and what bonny white thread!’ 
‘Come hither, then, fair one, and make the wheel go!’ 
Said ugly old Spite, who sang, ‘ Merrily, oh!’ 

Thomas Hood, the son of the great humorist, has 
put into verse the results which followed the touch- 
ing of the spindle by Princess Prettipet : 

‘*She turns the wheel and wakes its busy hum, 

She twists the white wool with her whiter fingers : 
She hears them call her, but She will not come: 
Charmed with the toy, in that small room she lingers. 
The wheel runs swiftly and the distaff's full, 
She takes the spindle — heedless of who calls her, 
Two tiny drops of blood fall on the wool, 
And all that cruel Spite foretold befalls her ! 
On one and all 
Did sudden slumber fall. 
And over all there came a change ; 
A silence terrible and strange 
Enwrapt the place ; 
While thickets dense of thousand brier 
Grew round it, till the topmost spire 
They did efface. 
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The sunlight slumbered on the wall; 

The trancéd shadow did not crawl, 
Or scarcely crept ; 

Dreaming, the white lake-lilies lay 

Above their image, still as they ; 
‘The hushed wave slept ; 


Like hermits dozing in their cells, 
Drowsed in the drooping blossom-bells 
The murmurous bees; 
All languidly the land up-clomb 
Around the central palace dome 
By slow degrees.” 


The Princess slept for years, until one day a hunt- 
ing party came near the palace where she lay, search- 
ing for red deer, and having with it a Prince. His 
horse took him directly to the palace, along the 
silent avenue where so many had attempted to go 
before and perished. Tennyson, in his beautiful 
song of ‘“ The Day-Dream,” says: 


‘* He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks: 
He leaps the hedge: he enters there ; 
The color flies into his cheeks : 
He trusts to light on something fair ; 
For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk 
And whisper'd voices at his ear. 


The Prince came to the sleeping palace, and walked 
through the guard-room, the court-yard and gardens. 
He saw people sleeping everywhere, amid the vines 
and bushes which had grown over and around them. 


‘* Swift across the court 
Now the young Prince trips, 
Sees around the sallyport 
Hounds asleep in slips; 
Huntsmen bold, returned from sport, 
Are prepared to blow a mort, 
Snoring, horns to lips! 
There they were becalmed, like ships 
Lying with all sail outspread, 
Lifeless on an ocean dead.” 
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This is the scene which the artist has so beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tennyson pictures the ‘same in a 
poem of considerable length, called “The Sleeping 
Palace :” 


‘ All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance, like a little wood ; 
Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, 
And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted,: trees and brake and brier, 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, 
High up, the topmost palace-spire. 


When will the hundred summers die, 
And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in their place remain. 
As all were order'd, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince." 


The Prince continued to wander through the pal- 
ace, until he grew weary and amazed. 


** Last he reached a silent chamber, 
Where through all the woodbine’s clamber, 
And the roses’ red profusion, 
And the jasmine's silver stars, 
Glowed the glorious sun's intrusion — 
Misty golden bars, 
Touching all with amber. 


In her bed, as white as snow, 
Softly had she slumbered, 
While old Time, with silent flow 
Had the long years numbered. 
Quiet as the dead she lay, 
Sleeping all those years away 
On her pillow, woodbine-cumbered, 
Wreathed with flowering may ; 
And her breath so softly slips 
Through the rosy-tinted lips, 
That the white lace seems to rest 
Moveless on her whiter breast. 
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Drawn by her sweet lips’ perfume, 
As a bee to golden broom 
When the braes are all in bloom, 
Stole the Prince across the room. 
Every step he nearer set, 
Oped the eyes of violet — 
Oped a little — wider yet !— 
Till the white lids, quite asunder, 
Showed the beauties hidden under— 
Showed the soft eyes full of wonder, 
Opening, towards him turned — 
Till their radiance bent upon him 
From his trance of marvel won him; 
And his bosom burned 
With the passion to outpour 
All his soul her feet before, 
Careless if she spurned, 
So that he might only tell 
That he loved her—and how well!” 


The Prince kissed the Princess, and instantly all 
the sleepers awoke. It is related that the two es- 
caped, were taken to fairy land, where they married, 
and forever after lived very happily. The moral of 
this enchanting fairy tale has been sung by Tenny- 
son: 


‘*So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass and say, 
What moral is in being fair. 
O, to what uses shall we put 
The wildwood flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ? 


But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humors lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend; 
So ‘twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end.” 


THE BLUE BIRD. 


SuCH is the strange and sentimental title given by 
the artist to the beautiful picture which he has 
wrought. The incident depicted is probably of French 
origin, having been illustrated by the brush of Eu- 
gene Lejeune, a French artist. A lovely young woman, 
who may have been suspected of witchcraft, so be- 
witching is she in form, face, and features; or who 
had given her hand and heart to one beneath her in 
rank, is confined in a strong and anciently-carved 
cell. She has been whiling away the weary hours, 
looking over the contents of her jewel-casket, ar- 
ranging some of the jewels in her hair, and about her 
throat. The imprisonment at the time indicated 
must have been of slight duration, else she cares 
little for it, for there is no trace of sadness on her 
face; all is happiness, hopefulness, and lightsome- 
ness of heart. If a witch, she is holding converse 
with a pet blue parrot, which understands her lan- 
guage while it plucks at her necklace, as if every 
form of a chain was hateful to it. The bird has a 
fresh blossom in its. beak, broken from some shrub 
out of doors. Who shall say what tender message 
is concealed beneath its wings? All nature sympa- 
thizes with: the unfortunate maiden since birds fly 
to her and tender vines creep in through her cell 
window. 

The scene of this picture, from its costumes and 
architecture, is in Brittany, that province of France 
so well known for the simple habits of life led by its 
inhabitants, for their primitive customs, and the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which characterizes them. If the 
fair maid has been cruelly confined to keep her from 
a lover, she has found a way to hold communica- 
tion with him, much to the horror and astonishment 
of those who have pushed open the cell door to 
watch her. 
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MRS. BROWNING’S ENGLISH HOME. 


A DESCRIPTION of a place little known to American 


tourists, if not treating directly of art, touches inti- 


mately the relations of a mind— perhaps the best 
beloved and revered by cultivated Americans — to 
the entire world of art and nature, both of which 
were so often ennobled by her soul-searching songs. 
Starting from Great Malvern, England, we follow 
the circuitous road which skirts its green background 
of gently rolling hills, until it passes between two 
closely approaching summits forming a cyclopean 
gateway to the eastern descent. On one side we look 
up to the steep embankments of a gigantic Roman 
encampment, a precious sight to British antiquaries ; 
and on the other, downward over a highly cultivated 
country, interspersed with tidy cottages and country 
seats of the local gentry. The scenery isa fine speci- 
men of the best features of English landscape. But 
beautiful as it is in itself, it is secondary to the asso- 
ciations which centre about one particular spot, 
reached after eight miles drive. After passing, on the 
left, Lord Somers’ show-castle 
and grounds, a cold, tasteless 
modern place, we enter the more 
thickly wooded portion of the 
country, where the hills begin 
again to rise somewhat abruptly 
from the intervening plain. A 
rustic lodge, half gypsy-like in 
its picturesque  dilapidation, 
guards the entrance to a grand 
park of old forest trees, scattered 
in varied groups over an al- 
most sterile soil, made all the 
more forlorn by a lifeless pool 
(iake ?) of water, broken fences, 
and herds of sheep and deer 
wholly indifferent to the intru- 
der into their wilderness. The 
roads are grass-grown, and the 
look of the extensive grounds is 
that of a place once well cared 
for, but now abandoned to soli- 
tude and decay. Even the few 
wayside flowers look impover- 
ished and unhappy, as if no hu- 
man eye now bestowed on them 
glances of love and admiration. 
Spectral black rooks caw and 
clatter over one’s head, as if 
venting their disconsolateness 
at a death-like scene in which 
they only are left to brood and 
mourn. Even the atmosphere 
seems close and sinister; abso- 
lutely heart-weighing. Each 
turn of the carriage wheel in the 
half-mile drive to the end of the 
park road adds to the peculiarly 
low tone and chilling grayness 
of the landscape, which is not 
without its beauty in some 
points; but every step forward 
grows heavier, as if we were ap- 
proaching the enchanted ground 
of an insurmountable despair. 
Precisely where the hills grow 
together, forming a sort of nest, 
lined with a dark, mouldy vegetation, and covered 
with the relics of a garden now grown into water- 
soaked thickets amid stagnant air, and filled with a 
damp chill that calls forth a creeping shiver even on 
a warm day, there stands frowningly the object of our 
visit. As the driver halts before the door, he begs 
you not to tarry long, as his horses are always rest- 
ive while here. Indeed, the house itself is as uncanny 
looking as.its grounds are trist and menacing. Its 
most striking peculiarities are the semi-towers at each 
angle, unlike any known architectural feature, and 
suggesting a semi-fortified, inhospitable abode of the 
Byronic Corsair type, an impression which is intensi- 
fied by dreary silence and the wear and tear of the 
weather on its melancholic walls. It had been a 
costly house in its prime, but now had a hardened- 
bravado look, as if of defiance to time and fortune. 
Some time elapses before there is a response to the 
bell. When the big hall door swings slowly open, 
there appears a middle-aged woman with a hopeless, 
saddened expression, who, with an air of utter in- 
difference, admits the visitor to inspect the empty 
rooms. These are in general square, and arranged 
very much as were the best houses in New England 








during its colonial period. On the floor of one was 
the débrzs of a library — books that were not worth 
carting off, and a few pieces of impoverished furni- 


ture.. The only artistic objects to gladden the eye 
were some beautifully carved Oriental panels of col- 
ored stones let into a door of one of the chambers. 
All else was sheer desolation. 

And this was “ Hope End,” built by the quondam 
slave-owner, the father of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, after he lost a portion of his large fortune by the 
enfranchisement of slaves in Jamaica by the British 
government. Here we saw the chamber in which 
the poet slept, completely shut out of the living 
world, her prospect bounded by gloomy hills near 
by, and nothing to indicate a human neighborhood, 
or that the occupants of the house were not the only 
denizens of the world. A more unsocial site could 
not have been selected —one less likely to induce 
notice or incite to companionship! Yet Mr. Barrett, 
in the midst of this wilderness, contrived to ruin him- 





proneness to investigate or respond to the spiritual 
agencies which surround men and make them inde- 
pendent of material circumstance. Mrs. Browning 
always craved to master the mysterious unknown of 
human destiny, and uncover its springs of action. 
“Hope End!” What weird significance of baptism 
in this choice of Mr. Barrett. The full measure of 
sorrows that brooded here none can know except the 
quiet sufferers; none more and deeper than she 
whose genius has vindicated for her sex a complete 
equality with man’s breadth of culture, and a supe- 
riority of lofty faith and unselfish devotion to man’s 
highest good. Mrs. Browning tells much of herself 
in a few lines I received from her while she was liv- 
ing in Rome in 1856. “Still,” she writes me, “I re- 
member my Florence with all the constancy of a true 
love. If tigers fought there, I should creep some- 
where behind the wall and look up wistfully to the 
blue skies—I must.” I see her now, this peculiar 
woman, whether at Hope End or elsewhere — among 


self by law-suits with adjoining estate holders, to|tigers or angels, ever looking up wistfully to the 


banish his loving daughters from his hearth, and to 
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THE SKYE TERRIER. 


become a bitter Ishmaelite to all about him, feared 
and tormenting to the end of his days. Browning 
he never forgave for marrying his invalid, exiled 
daughter, or her for marrying; and yet what could 
have been happier, wiser for themselves and the 
world? No wonder his fierce, indomitable: spirit 
still infects his unwholesome home. Although sold, 
there came with it to the new owner such tribula- 
tion of various sorts that he speedily abandoned the 
place, vainly seeking a buyer. The distressed female 
who was our guide was the sole occupant, living in a 
back building which alone had a kindly look. But 
her hard-worked husband had just died, leaving her 
adrift on the sea of loneliness, as filled with morbid 
fancies as a poor widow might pardonably be under 
fewer aggravating circumstances, and which, to con- 
fess the truth, none of us were free of after our first 
glimpse of her abode. Even now I do not recall it 
without a feeling of relief that Iam not there. Was 
it strange that both she and the driver imagined it 
tenanted by uncomfortable phantoms? May not the 
influences of this home be traced in the subsequent 
writings of one so sensitive to occult impressions, 
not in sorrow or despondency, but in an intuitive 





| blue skies; for her lustrous eyes were always turned 


toward celestial love and wis- 
dom.— Fames Fackson Farves. 
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SKVE TERRIERS. 





THE small Skye Islands off the 
west coast of Scotland are the 
original home of the little play- 
ful dogs known as Skye terriers, 
so called from their habit of hunt- 
ing in the earth—~ferra. The 
native Skye terrier weighs from 
five to seven pounds, and is usu- 
ally kept in large kennels of 
sporting dogs, to “bolt” and 
“draw” the game. They are 
much better as vermin hunters 
than game dogs. It is a remark- 
able fact that all native dogs, 
taken from a small island to the 
mainland, increase in size. The 
Scotch terrier is a larger and 
coarser dog than the Skye. A 
third variety of the Skye terrier 
is now known in Scotland as the 
“Dandie Dinmot,” so named 
after the celebrated character of 
“Dandie Dinmont,” in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Guy Mannering.” 
Mr. James Davidson, of Hindlee, 
a tenant of Lord Douglas, a blunt, 
honest, hospitable farmer, with 
a passion for fox-hunting, was at 
once called “ Dandie Dinmont,” 
upon the appearance of “Guy 
Mannering,” although its author 
had no particular person in mind 
when he drew that character. 
Mr. Davidson had the humor to 
call his Skye terriers “ Mustard” 
and “ Pepper,” according as they 
were yellow or grayish in color. 
His dogs became so famous that 
English people of rank sought 
for them, and letters were fre- 
quently received by him, ad- 
dressed to “ Dandie Dinmont.” 
Sir Walter Scott had a brace of these dogs, which he 
prized highly for their intelligence and fidelity. He 
was, as is well known, very fond of dogs, often in- 
troducing them into both his poems and prose works. 
Most of the pictures of Sir Walter Scott represent 
him with a dog on either side, one of which is 
the Scotch gazehound, a large animal used in deer 
hunting. 

Skye terriers have short legs, and long, silky hair 
which falls over the eyes, almost hiding them. There 
are several varieties of this terrier, of which the 
blue is the rarest. At the great dog-shows held in 
Sydenham and Birmingham, England, these little 
dogs are seen sitting on crimson cushions, the pets 
of all the ladies. One hundred guineas is often paid 
for them. About two years ago a “ Dandie Dinmont ” 
Skye terrier, exhibited at Birmingham, was valued 
at one thousand guineas. These dogs are held in 
great esteem for their playfulness, being almost as 
teachable as a French poodle. They will smoke 
pipes,. fire off guns, hold bits of bread upon their 
noses, and perform a vast number of harmless tricks. 
The terrier of the picture is evidently a literary dog, 
given to dogmatizing and doggerel. 
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MUSIC. 


THE THOMAS CONCERTS. 


THE concerts at the Central Park Garden this year are better 
than ever before, and the audiences it seems to us are unprece- 
dentedly large. Indeed the time has come when the difficulty of 
accommodating the throngs who want to hear the Thomas Or- 
chestra demands very serious attention. It is not long since Mr. 
Thomas had to perplex his mind in devising schemes to attract his 
audiences; now his trouble is to find a place big enough to hold 
them. Originally the Garden was a lounging place for the lovers 
of tobacco and beer, and the music was a secondary attraction ; 
but of late a furious discussion has broken out in the daily papers 
over the question of interdicting pipes and cigars, and devoting 
the concert room entirely to intellectual amusement. It is rather 
an absurd controversy, but it proves that the concerts have out- 
grown the Garden, and that, sooner or later, they will break away 
from the association with the bar-room and refreshment tables. 
The truth is, there has been a great change in the character of the 
audiences. The German element is as strong as ever, but it no 
longer predominates. The place has become a resort for connois- 
seurs of all classes, and the majority probably hate smoke and 
shudder at weiss bier. The bustle and fragrance of the hall repel 
them, and they find no repose in the pebbly back-yard, with its 
Vauxhall boxes, and bowers of colored lights. A few rows of 
chairs have been set apart for visitors who wish to listen quietly 
to the music, and loud talking on the reservation is always sup- 
pressed; but these seats are so close to the orchestra that the play- 
ing cannot be appreciated by their occupants, and the experienced 
connoisseur seeks rather the hot and costly gallery, and listens as 
well as he can amid the chatter of voices and the rattling of spoons. 
Some of these days the comfort of the great and rapidly increasing 
multitude of cultivated lovers of music will have to be considered. 
Then the winter-concert hall will cease to be a marvel of discom- 
fort, and the summer saloon will be roomy, well ventilated, cool, 
and cheerful— opening on one side into a pretty garden, where 
leaves and flowers take the place of bits of colored glass, and on 
the other into a well-ordered refreshment room, where ladies and 
gentlemen may sip their ice-cream in comfort. It will not be too 
small; it will not be remote. The square bounded by Madison 
and Fourth avenues and Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, 
where the Harlem and New Haven Railroad depots used to stand, 
would be an admirable site for such an establishment. Why should 


not a permanent musical institution be connected with the Gar- 


den —an institution supporting not only an orchestra but a chorus, 
and varying the performance of symphonies and marches with 


cantatas, light operas, and other works requiring instruments and | the programmes, and was always well received. The ‘* Dance of 


voices together. Many delightful compositions of this class, which 


have become standards in Europe, have never been heard in this | from his music to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’ which has long been 
country, because no manager can devote himself to their produc- | held in high repute in England, but we believe has never been 
If we had such an institution, with a man like Thomas for | heard here. 

its director, we might hope to hear Schumann's ‘ Paradise and 


tion. 
the Peri,’’ or Liszt's ‘‘ Christus ;"’ 


visit to America. 


art. Itis certainly a significant fact that, on Thursday evenings, 


when the programmes are more scientific, and, we may say, more of Bach, the beautiful Air and Gavotte from the Suite in D; of 
difficult than on other nights, and the price of admission is in- 


creased, the attendance is almost always largest. 


the so-called popular music is not keenly relished. 


mild remonstrance will not suffice. 


few of his unmannerly visitors ! 


’ 


was conducting the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream" overture one | deal, has taken a strong hold of the popular imagination. 
evening, when certain ladies and gentlemen, in the front seats, 
grew so boisterous in their laughter and conversation, that the 


music was inaudible to anybody who sat near them. 
Mr. Thomas gave the signal for a long roll on the drums. 


front; they did not hear it. 


and the drummer rattled away with unabated vigor. 


situation. 
Was a great calm. 


We cannot undertake to mention all the interesting novelties 
which have been introduced this season. There have been several | have learned to relish this, Mr. Thomas will doubtless give us the 


every week, and Mr. Thomas's resources appear to be inexhaustible. 


One of the latest of the new things was a symphony by the Nor- 
wegian composer, Svendsen, who has a high reputation in Europe, 


but is little known over here. 
over thirty-three — and was for several years a soldier. 


tinent with concert companies. 


fluence of the modern school. 


ful and sunny fancies. 


heard occasionally with general gratification. 
A’symphony by Julius Zellner, produced earlier in the summer 
we found less attractive. 


upon the programme. — Yet. Zellner is attracting a great deal o' 
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and we might have had some of | not necessary to say much. Beethoven has been well represented 
Rubinstein’s vocal works, which were promised us on his recent by the whole series of ‘‘ Leonora”’ overtures, the ‘‘ Prometheus "’ 
Well, we may get such a thing before many 
years have passed. Mr. Thomas is not only enlarging our experi- | Others, and the well-known adagio from the Septette, arranged for 
ence of good music, but stimulating our appetite for it, and under 
his influence we are constantly demanding a higher and a higher 


The best work | delssohn, a variety of specimens, including the ‘‘ Melusina " over- 
of the orchestra is always the most thoroughly appreciated, and 
Something | Weber, the “Invitation to the Dance," instrumented by Berlioz, 
has been done to suppress the nuisance of loud talking and laugh- | selections from ‘‘ Preciosa," the overture to ‘‘ Oberon,”’ etc. 
ing, and the conductor and the majority of the audience are evi- 
dently agreed that it must be put down by summary measures if | overture; Glinka’s ‘‘ Kamarinskaia,"’ a good specimen of Russian 
What comical scenes there | att; several pieces of Gounod’s; and some interesting compo- 
have been at the conflicts between obstinate Mr. Thomas and a| Sitions by Raff. 
A lady and gentleman, close to} prominent, and of Liszt especially there has been very little. 
the orchestra, annoyed him so persistently one night, that he 
stopped the performance and said a few words to them, whereat 
the whole house applauded. On another occasion, he turned to a 
noisy party, and offered to wait until they were ready to listen. He 


Suddenly | of these abundant extracts as an excellent preparation for the 
The | pleasure before us. 
fierce rattle burst in upon the delicate strains of Mendelssohn, and 
the audience started in amazement—all except the offenders in 
Still the talking went on; the orches- 
tra, convulsed with laughter, kept at its work as well as it could; 
At last the 
attention of the whole house was concentrated on these three or | and poetical of all operas, this is perhaps better suited than any of 
four people, and they awoke, after awhile, to the absurdity of the 
From that time until the close of the performance there | far from representing the latest development of the composer's 


Svendsen is a young man —not | been in the least impaired, and its playing is as usual altogether 
He is an | above criticism. 
accomplished violinist, and has traveled a great deal on the Con- 
The symphony shows him to be 
an accomplished composer also. He has formed his taste on clas- 
sical models, and his scoring exhibits little or no trace of the in- 
If the work is not striking, it is, at | gave one concert at the Academy of Music, and two or three per- 
any rate, never dull; and the lighter portions, an a//egro molto and | formances at out-of-door gardens. 
allegretto scherzando, are distinguished for a charming play of grace- | no great merit, and is easily beaten by such organizations as Dod- 
Probably the symphony will not take a | worth’s and Grafulla’s. 
very prominent place in Mr. Thomas's repertory, but it can be 


It is a scholarly but uninspired work, of | English bands, which played here last summer, were excellent 
the classical school, and we suppose it will not often be placed | organizations, but their popularity was largely due to novelty. 


notice among contemporary musicians, and has recently produced 
at Vienna a cyclus of seven symphonies, under the title of 
‘*Melusine.’’ A nocturne of his, which the Thomas Orchestra 
have played this summer, is really beautiful. 

A serenade, by the Hamburg composer, Johannes Brahms, has 
been more successful, though we believe it has been heard at these 
concerts only once. Its name is misleading, for its proportions are 
symphonic, there being no fewer than six movements. It is not 
indeed a serenade in the modern and familiar sense of that word, 
but a composition of a kind not unusual with the older masters, who 
applied the name to chamber compositions of similar dimensions ; 
though Brahms is the first, so far as we know, to give it to a work 
for full orchestra. The music is appropriately characterized by 
delicacy and repose, and this gentle meditative spirit, which would 
have been its greatest charm had it been shorter, is its chief draw- 
back since it is so long. The six movements are an allegro molto ; 
a scherzo and trio; adagio non troppo; two minuets; a second 
scherzo; and a rondo allegro. ‘The adagio is a beautiful and tender 
conception which impressed every one; the minuets are bright and 
happy. These struck us as the best parts of a work which deserves 
very high reputation, and which we should be glad to hear again. 

Of all the novelties of the season, however, few have proved 
more popular than the arrangement for the orchestra of Liszt's 
‘**Second Hungarian Rhapsody.” It is the work of Karl Miiller, 
and has been excellently done, retaining much of the delicate ex- 
pression of the original, and adding to it a rich instrumental color- 
ing quite in Liszt's characteristic vein. The subject was not a 
difficult one for the adapter to handle; it is so brilliant, so viva- 
cious, and so picturesque, that it fits admirably to the work of an 
orchestra; and it is so superbly played by Mr. Thomas's band 
that the effect is invariably magnificent. Another novelty, repre- 
senting the freedom of the modern school, but not colored with its 
extravagance, is Normannenfahrt overture, by Dietrich. The com- 
poser is an Oldenburg musician, and a pupil of Rietz and Haupt- 
mann. A selection from Gounod's ‘ Mireille;"’ a march, by 
Kiel of Berlin; some dance music by Strauss; a march by Haus- 
child; the ‘‘ Raketin”’ march by Ebert; and the highly popular 
overture to the Hungarian composer, Erkel's, opera of ‘‘ Hunyady 
Laszlo,’’ are among the other pieces played for the first time this 
season. The new bacchanale from ‘‘ Tannhaiiser’’ has been 
played once before, namely at Mr. Thomas's Spring Festival ; but 
it is otherwise a novelty. Two specimens have been given from 
one of the most promising of the present generation of English 
musicians—namely, Mr. Arthur Sullivan. His ‘‘ Overture di 
Ballo"’ is an exceedingly graceful, pleasing, and varied work, 
showing a rich gift of melody, and a very neat style of workman- 
ship. During the early part of the summer it was frequently on 


Nymphs and Reapers,"’ which has also been popular, is a selection 


Of the more or less familiar music played during the season it is 


music, at least one symphony (the 4th), selections from several 


the full band. Of Schumann we have had the Symphony in B 
No. 1, and the overture to ‘‘Genoveva."" Of Schubert, the un- 
finished Symphony in B minor, the ‘‘German Dances,” etc. ; 


Rubinstein, two movements from the Ocean Symphony; of Men- 
ture, and selections from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream;"’ of 


Con- 


temporary music has been illustrated by Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sakuntala"’ 


The Music of the Future has not been very 


Wagner, however, clearly gains in popularity. Some of his more 
stirring compositions, such as the ‘‘ Ritt der Walkiiren,"’ ‘‘ Kaiser 
Marsch,” etc., are always received with manifestations of delight ; 
and his ‘‘ Lohengrin," of which Mr. Thomas has given us a great 
As Mr. 
Strakosch has promised to produce this opera at the Academy of 
Music next winter, we may look upon Mr. Thomas's performance 


A frequent hearing of such thoughtful and 
intellectual music must of course help in our appreciation of the 
entire work before us, although ‘‘ Lohengrin,” like all the rest of 
Wagner's operas, can only be fairly judged when instruments, 
voices, words, action and scenery are taken together as parts of a 
a well-considered whole. One of the most romantic, picturesque, 


Wagner's others to the taste of the average audience: yet it is 


theories. According to his present conception of the lyric drama, 
‘* Lohengrin " and ‘‘ Tannhaiiser”’ are food for babes. When we 


. | strong meat that is meant for grown men. 
The Orchestra this season numbers fifty performers. A few 
changes have been made in its personnel, but its efficiency has not 


ANOTHER GERMAN BAND. 


A military band from Saxony has undertaken a concert tour 
through parts of the United States, and shortly after its arrival it 


It was not successful, for it has 


There is danger, in fact, that the phenomenal success which re- 
warded some recent visitors to this country has tempted less worthy 
, | musicians to a disastrous venture. The French, German, and 


f | Inferior bands certainly should not attempt the journey. 





ART. 


HIRAM POWERS. 


A GREAT artist has passed away, after reaching the golden fru- 

ition of a busy and successful life, to be deplored by his fellow- 

men throughout the world of Art. Early on the morning of June 

27th, at his handsome villa on the slope of the Poggio Imperiale, in 

the suburbs of the city of Florence, Italy, Hiram Powers, one of 

the foremost of American sculptors, died, in the sixty-eighth year 

of his age. When the lamp of genius is extinguished, there is an 

increase of darkness which causes sadness in many hearts. Such 

a lamp, lit in the New World, has gone out in the Old, leaving a 

shadow to fall over both. To-day, bright, sunny, cheery Florence 

contains the tombs of three Americans who are loved and hon- 

ored in their native land— Richard Hildreth, Theodore Parker, 

and Hiram Powers. 

Hiram Powers was born near the then small and pastoral village 

of Woodstock, Vermont, July 29th, 1805. His father being a poor 

farmer with a family of nine children, he passed through, in his 

early days, those hardships and vicissitudes which are so often 

the sponsors of genius. Weary of the hard life one is obliged to 

lead on a Vermont farm, the father of the future artist took his 

family to Ohio, where he soon died, leaving Hiram to his own re- 

sources. A hotel waiter, a commercial traveler, he was finally ap- 

prenticed to a Cincinnati clockmaker, for he possessed an inventive 

turn of mind, which, in after years, enabled him to invent many 

tools and appliances to assist him in his great work, While study- 

ing horology, young Powers made the acquaintance of a Prussian 

artist, who was engaged upon a bust of General Jackson. From 

him he learned the art of modeling, producing in a short time 

busts and medallions of marked merit. Changing his clock- 
making for more congenial employment, he took charge of the 

wax-figure department of a local museum, where he remained for 
seven years, acquiring much of that peculiar knowledge of the 
human form and the plastic art, so valuable to an artist. 

In 1835 Hiram Powers visited Washington, employing his time 
in modeling busts of the great men of that day — Webster, Cal- 
houn, Everett, Van Buren, Adams, and others. Many of those 
gentlemen became his friends, and, on one occasion, he enjoyed 
a delightful sojourn at Marshfield, with Daniel Webster. His 
brief residence at the capital secured him a high reputation; and, 

through the great generosity of Colonel John S. Preston, of South 
Carolina, and Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, he was able to 
sail with his family for Italy in 1837, being then thirty-two years of 
age. He was welcomed by Mr. Greenough, the pioneer sculptor of 
America in Italy, who gave him encouragement and a liberal com- 
mission. The great Thorwaldsen visited his studio, speaking in 
high praise of his works. Thus encouraged and surrounded by the 
numerous art associations of Florence, he gave himself up to sculp- 
ture as his life-work. His statue of ‘‘ Eve’’ was produced in 1838, 
taking at once its position as a master-piece. It is now owned by 
Mr. W. F. Preston, of South Carolina. The ‘‘ Greek Slave" fol- 
lowed in 1839, having been made in less than a year! It repre- 
sented a woman in a position of humiliation and sorrow, but ele- 
vated above it by conscious faith, standing perfectly nude in the 
auction mart, to be sold to a Turkish harem. She was supposed to 
have been taken from one of the Greek Islands by the Turks in the 
time of the Greek revolution. The idea for this work of art was 
obtained from the painting of an English friend, Mr. Seymour 
Kirkup, which now hangs in the mansion of Earl Dungannon, Pic- 
cadilly, London. ‘‘ The Greek Slave " was the best-known piece 
of statuary in the London Exhibition of 1851. At least six repeti- 
tions of it have been made in marble. The original is believed to 
be in the possession of Mr. Corcoran, the banker art-patron of 
Washington. 

The first ideal work by Mr. Powers, a bust of ‘* Ginevra,”’ is in 
the Longworth collection at Cincinnati. His other famous and 
later works are ‘‘ The Fisher Boy,” of which three copies in marble 
have been made; ‘‘Il Penseroso,” in possession of James Len- 
nox, Esq., of New York; ‘‘ California,’ owned by W. B. Astor, 
Esq., of New York; ‘‘ Proserpine,"’ a bust; ‘*‘ America,” now in 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham; portrait statues of Washington 
and Calhoun, the latter ornamenting Charleston, S. C.; the 
bronze Webster in the State House grounds at Boston, Mass., and 
the ‘* Indian Girl —the Last of her Race,"’ as well as the last ideal 
figure made by the artist, which was completed a few years since. 
As a portrait sculptor, the late Mr. Powers was pre-eminent. He 
made many busts for private individuals, for which he received 
three thousand dollars each, having as many orders from Russians, 
Englishmen, Italians, and Americans, as he could fill. A bust by 
Powers is now a choice work of art, like a portrait by Vandyke or 
Titian. The Grand Duke of Tuscany was so delighted with his 
bust of the Duchess, he requested the artist to apply to him when- 
ever he wished a service. Mr. Powers asked permission to take a 
cast of the Venus, which was granted, a very rare thing. His 
busts of ‘‘Ceres "" and Washington are in Baltimore; that of 
Webster is in the Boston Athenzeum; the magnificent bust of 
Edward Everett is in the gallery of Chatsworth, England; and 
there is a fine bust of Longtellow, full of subtle and delicate 
traits, at the late artist's new studio, on the hill, outside the Porta 
Romana — a shrine for all Americans and lovers of art. 

Mr. Powers was something above and beyond a mere well-trained 
sculptor, who has been schooled in all the best academies of Europe 
to tread in the dreary round of classical art. He possessed, like 
John Gibson of England, that which no school can give, and if he 
attempted no great monumental work or group, he knew what 
flights it was safe for him to essay, and kept within the limits of 
his genius. He was a self-reliant, positive man, one who pos- 
sessed accuracy of observation, acuteness of insight, and a delicate 
manipulation, which was far beyond the power of the compass, or 
any tools used by rule. He sought character in his work, ignoring 
the conventional. He was an artist of the naturalistic school as 
opposed to the classic; he wrought from instinct and the prompt- 
ings of his genius, regardless of the rules laid down in books. He 
had a contempt for all forms of affectation, and was a sincere lover 
of the truth. Such a man has added to the art-treasures of the 
world, and secured a permanent place among the artists of this 
generation. He ranks with Story, Greenough, Ball, Ward, and 
other great American sculptors. 
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LITERATURE. 





THOSE who, since the days of Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, the 
* lamented Theodore Winthrop, and the publication of Mrs. Stowe’'s 
famous story, have been impatiently waiting for ‘‘the great Amer- 


ican novel,”” without knowing exactly what they want or expect, 


may indulge in fresh hope since there are indications that, in the 
fullness of time, it will be forthcoming. The well-known author of 
“Venetian Life,” ‘‘ Italian Journey,” ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,” 
and other books, Mr. William D. Howells, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has written a new romance, entitled ‘A Chance Ac- 


quaintance," which contains many germs of promise. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston, are the publishers, 
Western girl, Kitty Ellison, who forms, at Quebec, while on her sum- 
mer tour, the chance acquaintance of a well-bred, highly educated 
young man from Boston—Mr. Arbuton. As the acquaintance 
progresses, each finds something to admire in the other; an ad- 
miration which naturally becomes exalted into love. After much 
doubting in her own mind, she accepts him, realizing fully the 
great difference which exists in their education and feelings. 


Believing Mr. Arbuton unselfish and noble, Miss Ellison gives 


him her heart and hand, only to find at last, on the day of the 
offer, that he is ashamed of her. A mere matter of mundane mil- 
linery — a dull traveling dress, which she happened to wear in the 


presence of son:e fashionably attired Boston belles, is the cause of 


the poor girl losing her lover! A simple affair enough, surely ; but 
one of those little every-day occurrences which make up the sum 
total of our lives. In the hands of an artist like Mr. Howells this 
incident is enough to demonstrate the true characters of the hero 
and heroine, bringing the story to a crisis. 

From the day Kitty Ellison starts from Niagara Falls on her 
summer pleasure trip, sailing down the St. Lawrence River, up the 
Saguenay, and finally resting in Quebec, until the unexpected 
dénouement occurs, the reader's attention is held to the story without 


flagging. ‘There is no lack of skillfu' invention in this romance, of 


cultivated taste, fresh scenery and combinations, rare diction, 
quiet humor, genial satire, well-wrought landscapes and genre pic- 
tures. A novel of simple incident is only half a novel; there should 
be philosophy, or travel, or historical lore combined with incidents. 
Walter Scott placed himself at the head of romance writers by 
uniting history, tradition, and travel, with incident. Mr. Howells 
promises the same happy faculty. Like Hawthorne's ‘‘ Marble 


Faun,"’ so full of Italy, Rome, and works of art, he bathes his 
‘*Chance Acquaintance” in the atmosphere of quaint, old, walled 


Quebec, deftly drawing outline pictures of its places of interest, 


such as the Ursuline Convent and its nuns, the cathedral, Pres- 
cott Gate, Mountain Street, Durham Terrace, and the thronging 
gables and chimneys of St. Roch. With a simple and slender 
plot, with but four leading characters, only two of whom are 
prominent, a perusal of the story proves to be as smooth and 


charming as a sail for pleasure down the Hudson or Rhine. 


The descriptions of ruins, quaint houses, and natural scenery 


which are given, never divert the attention from Kitty and Mr. 


Arbuton, whose characters are subtly analyzed, and who prove 
to be people in real life, with such a difference in thought and 
If there are those who 
deplore the abrupt termination of the story, which ends with 
the falling out of the lovers, they should reflect that any other end- 


social station that the contrast is striking. 


ing would spoil the artistic effect. 





Not every day, in this country at least, does « child follow in the 
The genius 
which gave birth to our finest works of fiction usually perishes 
True, in Europe, the late Lord Lytton left a 


footsteps of a parent distinguished for literary ability. 


with the possessor. 
son already eminent as an author; the great humorist, Tom Hood, 


is succeeded by one not unknown to fame who bears his father’s 


name; the mantle of the elder Dumas has fallen upon his son; 


Miss Thackeray, whose works have many readers in America, is 
and the Baroness 
It may be doubted if 
as many similar instances of relationship can be found in the whole 


the daughter of ‘‘ Arthur Pendennis, Esq.,” 
Tautphceus is cousin to Maria Edgeworth. 


range of American literature. Attention has been directed to these 
facts by the recent publication, through the house of D. Appleton & 
Co., of this city, of a rather remarkable novel called ‘‘ Bressant,"’ 


from the pen of Julian Hawthorne, the only son of the illustrious 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


To compare ‘ Bressant” with the ‘Scarlet Letter,” or any of 
the works which have placed the elder Hawthorne at the head of 
modern American novel writers, would be doing the young author 


an injustice. It is high praise, even, to say that he has inherited 
the tone and fibre of his father’s genius, as well as those powerful 
psychological perceptions which give the great author's works such 
acharm. “ Bressant'’ has enough of originality and genius, is 
far enough removed from the commonplace of most modern 


romances, to enable us to indulge in great expectations concerning 


future works of its author. The faults of the book consist in an 


obscure plot, too little action, too much improbability, a dash of 


the supernatural, and an ending so sad it casts a shadow over the 
whole. A romance opening in peacefulness, spring-time, sunshine, 
and happiness, it goes out in treachery, madness, winter snows, 
sorrow and death. The scene of the story is in some nameless, 


quiet village a hundred or two miles from New York City, anda 
few miles away from the line of a railway. With but five, or six 
characters at most, the reader's attention is confined to three— 
Bressant, the hero of the tale, and the two sisters, Sophie and Cor- 
Concerning the fate of these 


nelia, with whom he fell in love. 
three people there is much which is mysterious and suggestive, 


perplexing to the reader, but giving to the work that indescribable 
atmosphere which is such a marked characteristic of Nathaniel 
Young Bressant is sent to the country village to 
study divinity under the tuition of Professor Valeyon, who is the 
father of two charming daughters —the good, healthy, handsome 
The character 


Hawthorne. 


Cornelia, and the sweet, graceful, invalid Sophie. 
of Bressant is drawn with much power, and he proves to be an 


original one —a large, handsome, healthy man, a little deaf, inno- 
cent of all knowledge of woman, with all his passions and im- 
Naturally he made the acquaintance of Cornelia 


pulses asleep. 
Valeyon first, as her sister was mostly confined to her chamber. 


Love was the result of this knowledge of each other, almost before 
its existence was suspected. An exchange of hearts followed, and 


It is the story of a charming 








the inevitable separation came. Cornelia went to New York to 
spend three months of fashionable life with a friend. Bressant had 
the misfortune to break his collar-bone, while checking a runaway 
horse behind which Professor Valeyon was riding. This accident 
confined him to his room some three months, or during the period 
of Cornelia’s absence. What more natural than that the invalid 
sister, Sophie, should become nurse to Bressant, and in turn be 
loved by him? This is exactly what does occur, and the wedding 
day is fixed for the next New Year's. Professor Valeyon gives his 
consent, and the two are very happy until Cornelia returns, when 
Bressant makes the discovery that he loves her and her only. 
He will marry her, regardless of the sweet invalid Sophie, if Cor- 
nelia will consent, which she is willing to do, if only to rob her 
dear sister of such a magnificent man. Sophie is possessed of such 
a fine spiritual nature that she readily divines what is to happen ; 
and one night, robed in her wedding dress, she is impelled by a 
dream to go out into the cold, snow and darkness, to search for 
Bressant. He is on his way toward Professor Valeyon's house, 
with Cornelia on his arm. Both stumble upon the prostrate and 
nearly lifeless form of poor Sophie, just as her strength leaves her, 
and she falls into the snow. Carried home, and placed in the in- 
valid's chamber, she is watched by Cornelia and her broken- 
hearted father, while Bressant, full of remorse, takes the next train 
to New York, determined to leave both sisters forever, While 
riding he falls into a profound slumber, and is visited by the spirit 
of Sophie, which reasons with him, finally inducing him to return. 
He leaps from the cars, takes the next train back, and rides as far 
as he can that night toward the village where Professor Valeyon 
lives. He is anxious to reach the house where the two sisters live 
by noon of New Year's Day, the hour set for the wedding with 
Sophie. To accomplish this he must walk seventy-five miles 
through the snow! He makes the attempt, reaching Professor 
Valeyon's cottage a few minutes after the time. As he enters the 
house, a gleam of sunshine follows him, but Sophie has just 
breathed her last, after having predicted the hour of his return. 
Such is a brief outline of this mysterious and interesting romance, 
omitting those subordinate characters and incidents which do not 
affect the main purpose. 

The descriptive power of Mr. Hawthorne is his chief strength, 
the pictures he draws being perfect in detail, showing much pains- 
taking. Seldom is anything more finely executed than the follow- 
ing interior of unfortunate Sophie's chamber, which so delicately 
hints of her character, at the same time it describes her surround- 
ings: 


‘Tt was singular with how few and how simple means was created 
the impression of purity and repose that this chamber produced ! 
It brought to mind the pearly interior of a shell, and a fanciful 

erson might have listened for the sea-music whispering through. 
The walls were papered with pale gray, relieved by a light pink 
tracery, and the white muslin curtains were set off by a pink lining 
A bunch of wild flowers and grasses, which Cornelia had gathered 
that morning, and Sophie had arranged, stood on the mantel-piece. 
There were four or five pictures—one, a bas-relief of Endymion, 
~— asleep, yet conscious in his dream that the moon is passing 
shyly over his polished shoulder, had been copied from a famous 
original by Sophie herself. She had painted it ina pale brown 
mezzotint, which was like nothing in nature, but seemed suitable 
of all things for the embodiment of the classic fable. This picture 
hung over the mantel-piece. Opposite Sophie’s bed was an illu- 
mination of the Lord's Prayer, with clear gold lettering, and capi- 
tals and border of celestial colors. The dressing-table was covered 
with a white cloth, on which reposed a comb and brush and a pink 
pincushion with a muslin cover, and over which hung a crayon of 
the cherub of the Sistine Madonna, who leans his chin upon his 
hand. Within teach of Sophie's hand, as she lay, were suspended 
a couple of hanging shelves, which held her books. ‘There were 
not a great many of them, but they all bore signs of having been 
well read ; and there was, at the same time, a certain neatness and 
spotlessness in their appearance which no merely new books could 
ever possess, but which was communicated solely by Sophie's pure 
finger-touches. On the opposite side of the bed stood a small 
table, on which ticked a watch; and beside the watch was a work- 
basket, full of those multifarious little articles which only a woman 
knows how to get together. Looking around the room, and noting 
the delicate nicety and precision of its condition and arrangement, 
one would have supposed that Sophie's own hands must have been 
very lately at work upon it. But it was many weeks since she had 
even sat in the easy chair that stood in the rosy-curtained window ; 
and, oy now far advanced in convalescence, she had taken 
no part in the care of her room since her illness. Why it had still 
continued to retain its immaculateness was one of many similar mys- 
teries which must always surround a character like Sophie's. 
Everything she accomplished seemed not so much to be done, as 
to take place, in accordance with her idea or resolve; and there 
were always, in her manifestations of whatever kind, more spiritual 
than material elements." 





At this season of the year (September), all lovers of nature, and 
the beautiful, have an irresistible longing for life out of doors. If 
dwellers in the overcrowded city, they dream of bold mountain 
scenery, deep woods, rocks which cast grateful shadows, whispering 
breezes, and gently murmuring brooks. What delicious memories of 
last year’s enjoyments come floating through the mind, like bright 
visions of happy childhood, recalling the music of waters which 
have long ago run to the seas; of trees shaken by winds that have 
died to rest; of birds whose liquid songs have melted into thin air; 
of glorious pictures of sky, and water, and land, which are now 
but hints of the past The delight of such recollections is second 
only to a repetition of their enjoyment. And for those who cannot 
escape from the stone-paved avenues of a town, a book which re- 
cords the green-earth, sparkling-water, and blue-sky delights of 
others, affords at least a half comfort. There was more real 
philosophy in the desire of a great, but now deceased editor, 
‘*to go a-fishing,” than most people suppose. For with angling 
there comes musing, incident, diversion, study, healthy exercise, 
communion with nature, physical enjoyment, and sweet sleep — 
the greatest boon of all. We all have a certain admiration for 
such men as Rev. W. H. H. Murray, who spends seasons of de- 
light in the Adirondacks; for Rev. H. W. Beecher, who summers 
on the banks of the Hudson, or among the White Mountains; for 
the Rev. Henry M. Field, who flees each summer from Fifth Avenue 
to the hills of old Berkshire in Massachusetts, and for the ‘‘ body 
politic '' of the whole profession of artists, who scour the world for 
beautiful, wild, or romantic places, that they may fill their portfolios 
with sketches. When a man compresses this realized dream life 
between the covers of a book, as Mr. W. C. Prime has done in 
his ‘‘I Go A-Fishing"’ (published by Harper & Brothers, of New 
York), he confers a boon upon all mankind, since he gives them 
an opportunity to share in his rare enjoyments. Mr. Prime is no 

. ‘ 








new author to the American public, having already given it ‘‘ Boat- 
Life in Egypt,’ ‘‘ Tent-Life in the Holy Land,” and other works, 
He is a great fisher among men and books, as well as in trout- 
streams—one who has seen much of life and the world, taking to 
both kindly. In his invitation to go a-fishing, he tells us the best 
of anglers does not always find fish; and the most skillful casting 
of a fly does not always bring up atrout. Often chubs, and perch, 
and redfins—yea, even pickerel and pumpkin-seeds —rise to the 
fly, and you may be thereat disgusted. A perusal of his delightful 
pages has failed to discover a single pumpkin-seed. Not every- 
thing is fish which comes to his net, for he has a fastidious and cul- 
tivated taste, which selects only the good and beautiful. Mr, 
Prime has been a rambling fisher in his day, having cast his line 
on the Sea of Galilee, and taken the descendants of old fish in the 
swift waters of the Jordan; having, like the great Christopher 
North, fished the Dochart from the old inn at Luib down to the 
bridge. He is one who has taken trout for a score of years in the 
St. Regis waters of the Adirondacks; who has caught many thou- 
sand trout in Profile Lake (that gem of all the world of waters) ; 
who knows the woods and lakes of Maine, having caught eleven- 
pound trout in Rangely Lake and the Moosetockmaguntic; who 
has killed trout on Loch Katrine, as well as the Osgood in this 
State; who knows the streams of Connecticut, the waters of the 
Franconia Mountains, of Northern New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont. ; 

Woven together with the various exploring and fishing expe- 
ditions to the points named above, are a number of short, enter- 
taining romances. Scattered through the work are short disserta- 
tions on a great variety of interesting subjects, as Christopher 
North; Agnes Diirer; American Luxury; Old Hymns; Women 
in Heaven; Civilization, etc. Every reader is pretty sure of finding 
something new and entertaining in these pages, which are fresh, 
and written in a faultless style. The readers of THE ALDINE will 
be glad to learn what Mr. Prime says of Diirer, after dismissing 
the libels of Pirkheimer upon the character of his wife, Agnes — 


‘*T meet him in my own library every day ; for whenever I look at 
one of Diirer's Madonnas or pictures of the Virgin in any scene of 
her life, I wonder if the face of his wife Agnes is there; and, while 
looking for it, I am always sure to see the brutal physiognomy of 
Bilibald Pirkheimer, who has outraged Diirer and vilified poor 
Agnes by making her famous for all time as a vixen, when, I have 
no manner of doubt, she was a pure, gentle, and lovely woman. 

* * * * * * * * 

We know so little of Diirer's private life, have such very brief ex- 
tracts from his journals and correspondence, and possess so little 
on which to construct his home life, that every one seems to have 
seized on Pirkheimer's letter to Scherte, and thereon founded the 
current theory about Agnes, interpreting every possible suggestion 
by this false light. 

We know absolutely yng: | about the family life in the old 
Nuremberg house, save only that Diirer lived at home and found 
his pleasures there. And from that old home at length Diirer 
‘emigravit,’ as saith the record on his tomb—went away to 
another and fairer country, where many of his dreams became 
realities of glory. No record is left us of the later hours of his 
life, in the gloom that was settling in the artist's chamber. We may 
believe, if this miserable libeler, Pirkheimer, can be kept silent 
while we imagine the scene, that those last hours were full of ten- 
der and holy conversation, not unmingled with lookings forward 
to a reunion. It was doubtless-agreed that they two would rest 
together until the resurrection, for he was laid in her father's 
tomb.” 


In the language of our author, as long ago as when Theocritus 
wrote his Idyls, men who caught fish dreamed of their sport or 
work, whichever it was. He speaks of ‘‘ the charm of the gentle 
art” of fishing, and adds: ‘‘ Men love hunting, love boating, love 
games of varied sorts, love many amusements of many kinds, but 
I do not know of any like fishing to which men go for relief in weari- 
ness, for rest after labor, for solace in sorrow " 


‘We who go a-fishing are a peculiar people. Like other men 
and women in many respects, we are like one another, and like no 
others, in other respects. We understand each other's thoughts 
by an intuition of which you know nothing. We cast our flies on 
many waters, where memories and fancies and facts rise, and we 
take them and show them to each other, and, small or large, we 
are content with our catch.” 


While fishing in the Adirondacks, Mr. Prime heard the laugh of 
the loon, which he describes in a graphic manner: 


‘* But while I listened to the wind in the pine-trees, the gloom 
had increased, and a ripple came stealing over the water. There 
was a flapping of one of the lily-pads as the first waves struck them ; 
and then, as the breeze passed over us, I threw two flies on the black 
ripple. ‘There was a swift rush—a sharp dash and plunge in the 
water. Both were struck at the instant, and then I had work 


before me that forbade my listening to the voices of the pines. It ~ 


took five minutes to kill my fish —two splendid specimens, weigh- 
ing each a little less than two pounds. Meantime the ripple had 
increased, and the breeze came fresh and steady. It was too dark 
now to see the opposite shore, and the fish rose at every cast; and 
when I had a half-dozen of the same sort, and one that lacked only 
an ounce of being full four pounds, we pulled up the killock and 
paddled homeward around the wooded point. The moon rose, 
and the scene on the lake now became magically beautiful. 
The mocking laugh of the loon was the only cause of complaint in 
that evening of splendor. Who can sit in the forest in such a 
night, when earth and air are full of glory — when the soul of the 
veriest blockhead must be elevated, and when a man begins to feel 
as if there were some doubt whether he is even a little lower than 
the angels— who, I say, can sit in such a scene, and hear that 
fiendish laugh of the loon, and fail to remember Eden and the 
tempter ? id you ever hear that laugh? If so, you know what I 
mean.” 


American country life is incidentally noted : 


‘**It is one of the most pleasant incidents, not uncommon either, 
in the life of a roving angler, to find the hospitality of a warm 
American country home. There is no other country in the world 
where such incidents can happen, for nowhere else are there out- 
lying farms and homes in the forest, in which one can meet with 
that measure of refinement and cultivation which marks American 
farmers’ families. Books, magazines, and newspapers find their 
way into the remotest settlements, and it is a pleasant fact that 
newness or freshness in the literature is not an essential to its en- 
joyment. Life glides on so evenly that there is no thirst for novelty, 
no excitement which requires peculiar stimulus. It is the custom 
of many anglers whom j geal, to gather, in the autumn, all their 
old magazines and literature of various kinds, and send it to such 
distant homes in the forest, where it helps the winter through, and 
where the giver finds, and is sometimes glad to find it in the 
spring.” 








‘THE ALDINE PRESS."—JAMES SUTTON & Co., Printirs 
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